he Musical ¢ 


orl. 





THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, sINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 1S WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
[Registered for Transmission Abroad.] 
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HER MAJBHSTY’S THEATRE. 


ORCHESTRAL POPULAR CONCERTS, 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY EVENINGS. 


THIS EVENING (Saturpay), Fes. 2, MISCELLANEOUS NIGHT. 
Vocatists.—Mdlle. Sinico, Miss Leffler, Signor Foli. 
Violin Mr, Carrodus; Pianoforte, Mdlle. Agnes Zimmermann, 
Conductor ~ Sicnor ARDITI. 
Commence at Eight o'clock. 
Paices,—Dress Circle, 5s.; Second Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, Half-a-Guinea, 
One Guinea, and Two Guineas ; Promenade, 1s. 
The Box-office of the Theatre (under the superintendence of Mr. Nugent) is open 
daily from Ten till Five. 


TANNHAUSER. 
The GRAND SELECTION from Wacwner's Opera, “TAN NHAUSER,” 
arranged by Signor Arpitt, will be performed THIS EVENING (Saturday), at the 
Orchestral Popular Concerts, Her Majesty's Theatre, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and PROMENADE.—Vocalists: Mdlle. Liebhart, Signor Foli. 
Solo Violin, Herr L. Straus. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
Programme will include Beethoven's No. 5 C minor Symphony; Schubert's Over- 
ture, “ Fierrabras " (first time); Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, &. 
Admission, Half-a-crown, Transferable Numbered Subscription Stalls for the pre- 
sent series, comprising not less than Eleven Concerts, One Guinea. Separate Stalls 
for Single Concerts, 2s. 6d., only issued each Saturday morning at the Palace. 


EW PHILHARMONIO CONCERTS, St. George’s Hall. 
: Conductor—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 

Subscribers are respectfully informed that the CONCERTS of the 16th season will 
take place in the splendid new Hall now being constructed in Langham-place, entitled 
ST, GEORGE’S-HALL, 

Dates. 








Public Rehearsals. Evening Concerts. 
Ww 


The subscription for the whole series of five grand concerts and five grand public 
rehearsals is £2 2s. for a reserved stall at the concerts, including admittanee to the 
public rehearsals. On payment of 5s, extra subscribers can have their stalls reserved 
for them at the public rehearsals, 

The orchestra and choir will, as usual, consist of 250 performers. 

The following eminent artists have appeared at these concerts, many of whom, with 


ni 


rtheensui 





Graeff Nicholls, Esq., No. 33, 
at Austin’s ticket-office, No. 28, Piccadilly. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S THIRD anv LAST 

Ps BALLAD CONCERT on Wednesday evening, Feb. 6th, at St. James's Hall, 
; commence at 8 o'clock. The programme, as before, will include standard English 
glees and madrigals, and new songs and ballads, by the most popular composers of 
the day. Vocalists :—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Banks, Miss Fanny 
Armytage, Miss de Chastelain, Mdlle. Liebhart, and Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. 
— Perren, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Cummings, Mr. John Furnau, and Mr. W. H. Weiss. 
—e Mr. Harry Sanderson ; violin, M. Sainton. Conductor, Herr Meyer Lutz. 
fia glees and madrigals under the direction of Mr, Fielding. Madame Sainton- 
Iby will, on this occasion, sing an entirely new song, by Claribel, entitled “ Strangers 

t,” “The Better Land,” by Sterndale Bennett, “The Children’s Kingdom,” 

y Blumenthal, with accompaniment of harp, and onium ; also ina 
new duet with Madame Sherrington, entitled ‘‘The Angels’ Home.” Sofa stalls 58.5 
tn Tet et Capp and Gon, ee Sat Betsy sal 
. ; " ew e; . 
Holles Street ; and at Austin's, St, James's Hall, Piccadilly. , — 








M PAQUE begs to announce that he will give a GRAND 
« EVENING CONCERT, at tye Eyre Arms Assempty Rooms, St. John’s 
Wood, on Thursday, February the 7th, 1867, to commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 
The following distinguished Artistes will appear :—Mdlle. Liebhart, Madame Weiss, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. W. H. Weiss, 
Signor Ciabatta, Herr E. Pauer, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, M. Sainton, M. Paque, and 
Herr Meyer Liitz. Reserved Seats, 5s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d. ; to be had at Mr. 
Fasran'’s Music Warehouse, and Mr. Szate’s Library, Circus Road, St. John's Wood , 


ISS EDWARDS’S SECOND PIANOFORTE and 

VOCAL RECITAL of CLASSICAL MUSIC will take place the Third 

Week in February, at Raby House, 15, New Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood. Fuall 
particulars to be had at Messrs. D. Davison's, 244, Regent Street. 


USICAL EDUCATION IN BERLIN.—A well- 
known Professor (Pianist) and Director of a Musical Institution, whose wife 

is English, RECEIVES BOARDERS for a thorough Musical Education (comprising 
Composition, Piano, &c., and German Conversation. He resides near the University 
and Colleges. Home comforts assured. For particulars and terms (moderate), 








*pply by letter to WitneLM Ganz, Esq., 15, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
on. 





MO VIOLINISTS.—A First-rate Peter Guarnerivs, 

pronounced by the highest authorities in the matter to be his masterpiece, 
wonderfully preserved, unusually fine wood, extremely noble tone, is, on account of 
the death of its proprietor, TO BE SOLD. A high price is demanded. To be seen 
every Tuesday and Friday, from Twelve till One o'clock, at Herr Enqgu's, 31, 
Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 





TO ORGANISTS. 
_, immediately, a GENTLEMAN to PLAY 


the HARMONIUM, at a Mission Chapel at the East of London. Services, 
Sundays and Thursdays. Must be able to Train a Choir. Address, stating terms, 
which must be moderate, Rev. J. M. V., Froom’s Music Warehouse, Bedford Place, 
Commercial Road East. 


igs typrt for a YOUNG LADY studying Singing, 





BOARD and RESIDENCE near Oxford Circus. A Professional's Family, 
either French or Italian, not objected to. Could bring her own Piano, if necessary. 
Address, stating terms, which must be moderate, with referenees and full particulars, 
to “L, A, M.,” care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR. JOSEPH BARNBY’S CHOIR. 


NEW CHOIR is about to be formed, under the direction 
of Mz. JOSEPH BARNBY, for the PRACTICE and PERFORMANCE of 
SACRED and SECULAR MUSIC. A PUBLIC CONCERT will take place during 
the present season, at St. James's HALL, and next season a SERIES of CONCERTS 
not exceeding six) will be given. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
embers are requested to apply at the Architectural Rooms, 9, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, on Tuesday Evenings, the 5th and 12th of February, at Half-past 
Six o’clock. About 200 Voices will be required. 
The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS. 


ONCERT SPECULATORS and Secretaries of Soeieties 
can have PROGRAMMES, OPINIONS OF PRESS, PROFESSIONAL 


TESTIMONIALS, and MUSICAL REPERTOIRE, Gratis and Post-free; as also 


PHOTOGRAPHS of PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, in propria persona (as he ap = 
n for- 


at the Ulster Hall Concerts, Belfast, and at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin). 
warding address, direct thus: ‘ Paganini Redivivus, 2, Northumberland Court, 
Charing Cross, London ”—which will obviate mistakes and avoid delay.—See Era, 


Orchestra, Sporting News, &c., &. 
Mrs. CUNINGHAM 


1s « 
IN TOWN FOR THE SEASON. 
_ _ All communications respecting 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
To be addressed to her, care of BOOSEY & Co., Holles Street. 


CHARLES LYALL, Tenor, 
8, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 








BOOSEY 
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J ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepiot’s Variations 
on “THE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at Walworth, March 5th; Croy- 
don, 14th.—2, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. 


Mf AstHe MUNDAY will play Mr. G, B. Atuezy’s 
o | ed “GALOP FURIEUX,” every evening during his Provincial Tour 





\ ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 
i\ SONG OF MAY” (composed by W. V. Wattack), at Chatham, Feb, 19th. 
| ier BERRY GREENING will sing the Variations 

on “ CHERRY RIPE” (composed expressly for her), at the Russell Institute, 
Feb. 20th; and at every concert engagement during the ensuing season. 








\ ADAME ELVIRA BEHRENS will sing Osertuur’s 
Bt admired Song, with Harp Accompaniment, ‘‘ JE VOUDRAIS ETRE,” at 
Westbourne Hall, February 5th. 


\ DLLE. LIEBHART will sing, for the first time, a new 
| { “MAZURKA,” by Traventi (composed expressly for Mdlle, Liebhart), at 
the Crystal Palace, Tas Day (Saturday), Feb. 2nd. 


1 atm RITA FAVANTI willsing, during the ensuing 
ie) month, on her Tour, the favourite Ballad, “*THE RETURN OF THE 
LOV’D ONE;;” and also at Mr. Gaskin’s Grand Concert, in Dublin, Friday, Feb. 
8th; and in Cork on the 11th inst, e 


M DLLE. RITA FAVANTI will sing at Dublin, Feb. 8th; 
ML Cork, Feb. 11th and 12th; Limerick, 13th and 14th; Clonmel, 15th; and 
Waterford, 16th. For engagements en route, address Mdlle. Favanti, 28, Abingdon 
Villas, Kensington, W. ; or to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


[TDLLE. RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 


munications relative to Operatic or Concert Engagements be addressed to her 
at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to her residence, 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


fR. LAMBERT will sing Mr. W. Avuen Syarrn’s new 
song, “SHE NEVER CAN BE MINE,” at Cockermouth, Feb. 7th. 


ME LAUDER will sing Mr. W. Auten Swarru’s new 




















song, ‘*SHE NEVER CAN BE MINE," at Manchester, Feb. 14th. 





M&: WINN will sing Mr. Witrorp Moraay’s new song, 
| _ “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Canterbury, March 4th. 





\ R. EMILE BERGER will play his admired Tran- 
Bi scriptions of ** FLORA MACDONALD'S LAMENT " and ‘‘ KENMURE'S 
ON AND AWA,” at City Hall, Glasgow, Feb. 8th; Dumbarton, 13th; Saltcoats, 
2lst; Glasgow, 25th; and Dalry, 26th. 


\ R. HENRY HAIGH will sing Buumentaat’s popular 
ah song, ‘* THE MESSAGE,” at Glasgow, Tis Eventna, Feb. 2nd. 








M R. HENRY HAIGH will sing Batrr’s admired song, 
a : “ DIDST THOU BUT KNOW?” (“Si tu Savais”), at Bothwell, on Mon- 
day, Feb, 4th. 


\ R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
| MESSAGE,” at the Store Street Rooms, Feb. 28th. 





\f ONSIEUR VIVIEN, Solo Violinist, from the “ Concerts 
| Populaire " of M. Pasdeloup, Paris, begs to announce his arrival in London. 
For engagements for Concerts, Soirées, &c., address 3, Chappell Street, Grosvenor 
Square, or to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


ERR REICHARDT will sing Gotpsere’s admired 


new song, “ THE REPROACH,” throughout his Provincial Tour. 


THE ART OF SINCINC: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 


A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils. 
Full Music size, 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLtign), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1867, in One Volume, elegantly bound, 
gilt edges, &c., 


HE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY; a Wetsu Sceve. 


The English Words by Henny F. Cuoriey, the Welsh Words by TaLualany, 
the Music by Joun Tuomas (Pencerdd Gwalia). Subscription—One Guinea. 

The CHORUS PARTS, published separately at TureePence PER PAGE, for the 
convenience of Choral ieties, 

This work was composed ey for, and performed at the Cuester E1stepprop, 
1866 ; and has already been chosen for performance at the CanMartuen Eisrepprop 
in September next. 

Subscribers’ names to be forwarded to Mr. Jonn Tuomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), 53, 
Welbeck Street, London, W.; or to the Publishers, Messrs. LamBorn Cock, Appison, 
& Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. A Cantata. 
Words by Henry F. Cnortey; Music by Juices Benepict. Performed with 
immense success at the Norwich Festival. i ly p d to be the best 
composition of Mr. Benedict. In limp cloth, 6s. ; cloth boards, 8s.; vocal chorus 
parts, 3s. 6d, and 2s. 6d. each. Callcott's Book of Airs—Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s. 
Applications for Orchestral Parts and Books of Words to be made to the Publishers, 
LameBorn Cock, Appison, & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street, W. 


NEW BRILLIANT PIECE by JULES BRISSAC. 


Fantaisie sur la Melodie Ecossaise, 
“YE BANKS AND BRAES.” 


* Often as this exquisite melody has been made the theme upon which the writers 
of fantasia, pot pourri, caprice, olla podrida, &c., have built their elaborate edifices, 
it may safely be asserted that it has never been more judiciously nor more delicately 
handled than by M. Jules Brissac, who seems to approach the old Scotch ditty so 
affectionately, so naturally too, that, did we not know to the contrary, we should 
assuredly believe that he was “ native and to the manner born,” and that his love for 
Scotch minstrelsy had been imbibed at a very early age, along with, say, a predilec- 
tion for the savoury properties of Auld Reekie. Let this be as it may, M. Brissac’s 
‘* Fantaisie Ecossaise " is one of his very best, and will prove, or we are much mis- 























\ R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
l MESSAGE,” and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at the Russell 
Institute, Feb, 20th. 


ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 


TR. 
i MESSAGE,” and ** ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Lynn (Norfolk), 
on Feb. 14th. 


PATEY will sing “THE MESSAGE FROM 


R 
\ THE DEEP” (composed expressly for him by Mr, Emite Berger), at Bolton, 
Feb. 5th; and St. James's Hall, Feb. 27th. 


N R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his new song, 
J ‘“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Blackburn, Feb. 13th; Hull, 
Feb. 19th; and at all his engagements during the ensuing season. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 
i Princess's, Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 
N.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professional pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


M R. KING HALL having completed his studies at the 


Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
Harmony, and Composition, also engag ts for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. ; 


‘IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA and Mapamz MAR- 
\) TORELLI-GARCIA will sing at the Philharmonic Concerts, Edinburgh, 
Feb. sth; Glasgow, Feb. 9th; and can accept engagements in the Provinces after 
those dates. They are also disengaged after eight o’clock every evening till the end 
of the present month, Address 41, George Street, Portman Square, W. 


























taken, one of his most successful, too.” —Queen, Dec. 22nd, 1866. 
Price 3s, 6d. 
Scuotr & Co., 159, Regent Street. 





Just Published, price 3s., 


“THE SPRING,” 
SONG, FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


“In the little song the subject of our notice may be discerned the junction of two 
styles, rarely, we believe, found thus allied—viz., the music of Germany, nurse of a 
race of masical Titans, and the strains of that Ireland from whence so many charm- 
ing melodies have sprung. In its phrasing, in the importance assigned to the accom- 
paniments, simple, yet fashioned with a scrupulous neatness rare in these days of 
a ballads, we see the healthy influence of the German Hed ; while in the pathetic 
musical adaptation of the line— 

* Where sometime I sit down and sigh," 

may be traced that gaiety dashed with melancholy which seemed to the mind of the 
poet Moore alike characteristic of the Irish race and their songs, and to which he 
refers, if we remember aright, as ‘ some flat seventh, which casts a shade as it es, 
and makes even mirth interesting.’ We may add that the compass of this little song 
is such as to bring it within the reach of every one—a matter of importance. Miss 
Edith Wynne, for whom it was written and composed, has been singing ‘ The Spring’ 
with marked success every where."—Saunders’ Ieee Letter. 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“T WOULD I WERE” (“ Je voudrais etre”), for Voice 
and Piano, Composed by Caaries Osertuur. Price 3s.' 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“I WOULD I WERE” is also ae for Voice and Harp Accompaniment, 
43, 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS or ORCHESTRAS, & BANDMASTERS, 
By F. J. FETIS, 


Chapel Master of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, &c, Translated from the original 


By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
(Continued from p, 19). 

These forms, however are commonplace, and composers intro- 
duce other notes to the harmony so as to impart more elegance and 
novelty. By the aid of these passing notes and appogiaturi, the 
formula of instrumentation may be varied ad infinitum, and have 
no bounds but in the composer’simagination. ‘The following are a 
few examples, with a reduction from the root of the harmony :— 

1st. 
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48. According to strict rule, these anticipated harmonies are 
bad, but the ear tolerates them, because its attention is fixed upon 
the rhythmical and regular design of the melody or its accompani- 
ment, 

49. They are also sometimes adopted in the harmonies of retarda- 
tion which wear the form of syncopated anticipations, and which 
resolve in ascending, even when they produce dissonances. 


EXAMPLE. 

















The toleration of the ear for this kind of harmonies is the result 
of its only hearing a single attack of the bass, and of the syncopated 
portion, so that the effect produced is as if written thus :— 


(a= ¢ Z = ¥Y = A 
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P 47. Anticipatory notes are certain notes which, to complete the 
} heh of the a or of the accompaniment, are heard before 
¢ chord to which they belong, and during the prolongation of the 
— chord. The following are examples :— 
st, 
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(Zo be continued.) 








CirencrsTER.—Messrs. Kuhe and Reichardt’s vocal and instrumental 
Recital, at the Assembly Rooms on Friday, 11th ult., was highly 
successful. Herr Reichardt sang with his well-known taste and ability. 
His “ Cradle Song,” and Goldberg’s romance, “ Si vous n’avez rien & 
me dire,” were greatly admired. Mr. Kuhe’s performances on the 
pianoforte delighted the audience. His Tarentelle and Blumenthal’s 
“La Piquante,” were particularly successful. The piano was a magni- 
ficent instrument by Broadwood. 

Hvii.—Mrs. Merest, through the introduction of Messrs. Gough and 
Davy, lately gave one of her musical entertainments to a select 
audience. The programme consisted of sacred and secular music, the 
greater portion of the latter being composed by Mrs. Merest. Upon 
the whole the treat was of no ordinary character, the talented artiste 
being a finished musician and first-class vocalist. Allied to ability she 
possesses a valuable auxiliary—the tact to retain and delight single- 
voiced a critical audience. Some of her contributions were ex- 
quisitely given, ‘‘ Ere infancy’s bud had expanded,” “I’m the genius 
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of the spring,” and “ My fairy” especially —Hull Packet. 
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FIRST CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT AFTER THE FIRE, 





(From the “ Times.”’) 

Had the music-room of the Crystal Palace been situated within fire 
approach of the Tropical Department on the regrettable 50th of Decem- 
ber, 1866, there would have been an end, if not for ever, at any rate for 
a lengthened period, of the “Saturday Concerts.” A greater deprivation 
than such a catastrophe to the lovers of orchestral music could hardly 
be imagined. Many years, unremitting perseverance, rare ability, and 
enthusiasm as rare, have been devoted to making the “ Saturday 
Concerts” what they are unanimously allowed to be at present—the 
most finished performances of their kind in Europe. The good work 
they have promoted might have been suspended, sine die, in an hour. 
Happily so untoward a chance was spared the Crystal Palace. The loss 
of nearly all the instrumental parts, with marks and annotations, the 
result of great patience and laborious investigation on the part of Herr 
Manns, conductor of the “ Saturday Concerts,” may, with a renewed 
exercise of the same commendable diligence, be wholly remedied. And, 
after all, to judge by the performance of Saturday afternoon, the first 
since the Christmas recess, things are not so very bad. One of the 
most difficult of symphonies, Robert Schumann’s “ No. 1” (in B flat), 
was more superbly played than on any previous occasion we can call 
to mind, and received, from first to last, with a warmth that must in a 
great measure have consoled so loyal and uncompromising a Schumannite 
as Ilerr Manns. But let us cite the programme, which is worth being 
placed on record, and which gave unqualified satisfaction to an audience 


that crowded the music-room in every part :— 
* * + x * * * * 


* * * * # * * + 

If the parts of Schumann's symphony, with the Crystal Palace marks 
and annotations, were among those which perished in the conflagration, 
we are justified in presuming that Herr Manns and the members of his 
orchestra can dispense with all such aids. Execution more nearly allied 
to perfection it would be hardly possible to conceive. Nor is it at all 
surprising that such a performance should have helped on yet another 
step the growing interest in the work and its composer. Schumann 
has not elsewhere, in our opinion, reached so high a mark as in his 
symphonies, which, tantalizing as we cannot but find them in 
some respects, have the merit of never allowing the attention of 
the willing hearer to go to sleep, no matter what may be thought 
of the methods by which that attention is occasionally kept 
awake. The first movement, from its amazing and unflagging 
spirit, may well be cherished by Schumann’s devoted admirers 
as a knock-down argument, to use a common phrase, against those 
who, however conscientiously, may feel inclined, from a certain point 
of view, to criticise him. The symphony was wisely placed at the 
beginning of the concert, despite certain inconveniences attaching 
to that position. Had he succeeded, instead of preceding, the pianoforte 
concerto of Beethoven, a thing of wondrous symmetry, no less than of 
wondrous beauty, a finished work of art quite as emphatically as it is an 
inspiration, Schumann would scarcely have enjoyed so fair a chance. 
The concerto in G has been too much snubbed by pianists “ of the first 
force,” and no others can attempt it, for the sake ofits younger but more 
dashing sister in E flat (No. 5). Admitting that, while less showy it is 
still more difficult for the solo performer, whose task is the less grateful, 
inasmuch as the pianoforte is no less frequently made to accompany as 
to be accompanied by the orchestra, no less frequently to echo as to 
give the signal, as one of Beethoven’s greatest and most strongly in- 
dividual compositions, it has, nevertheless, always been the pride, as 
it is the manifest duty, of zealous and right-thinking artists to master 
the concerto in G, and take their chance of being understood. Mendels- 
sohn played it more frequently, and indeed preferred it to any of the 
series which Beethoven has contributed to the piano; and the marvel- 
ous cadenzas which the composer of Elijah used to improvize at the 
“ point dorgue,” in the first and last movements, are still remembered 
with delight alike by amateurs and musicians, 

Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s new overture, ‘Jn Memoriam,” composed for 
and received with extraordinary favour at the recent Norwich Festival, 





(From the “ Daily News.” 
These excellent performances were resumed on Saturday with the 
following programme :— 


Symphony, No. 1, in B fla 

Aria, “ Verdi prati,” icine (Malle, Drasdil) ; 
Scena, “Ah! Perfido” (Mdlle. Sinico) . 

Concerto, pianoforte, No. 4, in G (Madame Arabella Goddard) 
The willow song (Mdlle. Drasdil) . 

Canzonet, ** My mother bids me bind my hair” (Malle. Sinieo) 
New overture, *‘ In Memoriam" 

Duo, * Ave Maria” ee Sinico and Drasail) 

Overture, “ Zanetta" ° ° 


+ R. Schumann, 
Handel. 

. Beethoven. 

+ Beethoven, 


+ Donizetti, 
- Auber. 


Schumann’s symphony has bee vivid times previously given at 
these concerts, but never more finely than on the present oceasion. 
With some points of inequality and a few instances of crude cffort, this 
work yet contains so much that is admirable that none but the most 
prejudiced antagonists of the composer can deny it a right to occasional, 
if not frequent hearings in alternation with the symphonies of the more 
generally recognized masters. There is no question that Schumann’s 
inusic is gradually making its way in spite of the acrimonious opposition 
of its enemies, and the almost equally injurious advocacy of its indis- 
criminate admirers. He is generally least successful in his most 
ambitious works; he wanted that completeness of grasp, that well- 
balanced power which alone can produce a grand harmonious 
whole of vast extent. Hence Schumann’s genius is best represented 
by his pianoforte music and his songs, in which long-sustained 
power and continuous development are less essential than in the 
symphony, the quartet, and the cantata. Total condemnation of a 
work, however, on account of occasional shortcomings, is a process that 
has been chiefly applied in musical criticism, and most largely perhaps 
to the works of Schumann. Upon such a rule of judgment what would 
become of many poets and painters who, with all their faults and 
defects, are universally recognized as belonging to a high, although 
not the highest, class? Each of Schumann’s four symphonies, with 
much that is open to criticism, contains passages of sufficient power and 
beauty to entitle it to at least occasional admission in the programmes of 
our best musical entertainments—and probably the frequent introduction 
of thiscomposer’s music at the Crystal Palace Concerts is going far towards 
breaking down thhe barrier of prejudice which has long been opposed to 
itin England. Mr, Manns, the conductor of these excellent concerts, 
deserves the thanks of all that large class of impartial hearers who 
desire an opportunity of forming an independent judgment of such 
works from an efficient performance of them—an opportunity which is 
amply offered by the admirable orchestra of the Crystal Palace, 
Schumann's first and fourth symphoniesare perhaps the most successful 
of his works of this class. In all of them the composer is open to the 
charge of founding movements of importance on themes too trite and 
unimpressive in themselves for his power to render important by treat- 
ment and development. Thus the first allegro of the Symphony in B 
flat is based on a motive which has not sufficient dignity or interest 
for such a purpose. It may be said that the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor is founded on a theme even more 
trite—but in this case the exceptional genius of the composer has 
surrounded it with a variety and richness of treatment sufficient to 
ennoble a subject of even much smaller importance, Such an example, 
however, followed by powers of an inferior order, must result, as in the 
case of Schumann, in inequality and incompleteness—faults which are 
to be found in most of his larger works. The brightness and vivacity 
of the first and last movements of Schumann’s symphony in B flat, the 
melodious beauty of portions of the darghetto, with the masterly instru- 
mentation of the entire work, are more than sufficient to atone for some 
instances of crude effort and undue prolongation. The work certainly 
had every advantage from the admirable performance which it received 
on this occasion—no orchestral playing could surpass it for precision 
and brilliancy, and contrast of light and shade. 

A still more important feature ot Saturday’s concert, because involv- 
ing a work of the very highest order of genius, was Madame Arabella 
Goddard’s performance of Beethoven’s concerto, If this composer's 
concerto in & flat (the ‘‘ Emperor”) isa greater work, inasmuch as it 
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was just as successful at the Crystal Palace. The absence of the organ, 
which at Norwich proved so effective in the coda, was scarcely felt, 
so rich and brilliant, independently of that adjunct, is the instru- 
mentation. ‘This overture, besides being a tribute of affection that does 
honour to the heart of the young musician, is highly creditable to him 
as acomposer. It shows decided progress, even when viewed in com- 
parison with his last important work, the symphony in E minor. The 
grave and solemn opening is singularly impressive; the allegro into 
which it leads, though in parts, perhaps, a little diffuse, is, from first to 
last, alive with interest ; and the coda already mentioned forms one of 
the most jubilant and imposing of climaxes. The execution of “ Jn 
Memoriam” was in all respects superior to that at Norwich, not so much 
because Herr Manns is a better conductor than Mr. Sullivan, or that 
the orchestra directed by Herr Manns is a better orchestra than that 
which Mr. Benedict usually provides for the Norwich Festival, as be- 
cause Herr Manns has rehearsals ad libitum at command, and conse- 
quently is never compelled to bring forward a new work until he and 
the nucleus of his Saturday orchestra have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it. The reception was really enthusiastic, and a loud 
and unanimous call being raised for the composer, after some delay he 
came forward, and was cheered heartily from all sides. Thisis another 
step in advance for Mr. Sullivan, whose progress will be watched with 
more and more interest. Atthe same time, the shadow of Mendelssohn 
seems still to stand inhis way. There are, however,many doors to the 
Temple of Fame, and one of them should be carefully chosen near 
which that fascinating ghost is not to be seen hovering. 

The vocal music at this concert was very good. Malle. Drasdil, the 
German contralto, with a fine voice that needs no forcing, sang “ Verdi 
prati,” from Handel’s opera, Alcina, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s plaintive 
and charming setting of Shakespere’s song, “ A poor soul sat sighing 
by a sycamore tree,” which last, with deference to the composer, we 
should prefer with the original pianoforte accompaniment. Mdlle. 
Sinico, one of the most valuable members of the operatic company at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, gave two airs which possess little or nothing in 
common but their excellence, Beethoven's grand dramatic scena, “ Ah ! 
perfido,” including a cantabile, « Per picta,” that must surely have been 
inspired by a similar cantabile in Mozart’s “ Non temer ;” and Haydn’s 
primitive canzonet, primitive in the easy flow of its tune and the sim- 
plicity of its expression, “My mother bids me bind my hair.” She 
sang both admirably, but more especially pleased us in the splendid 
scena of Beethoven, in which, and we can hardly give her higher praise, 
she was quite as successful as in Mendelssohn’s Italian scena, “ Infelice,” 
at a concert before. Christmas. The versatility of this very clever 
artist is truly remarkable. There was also a duet by Donizetti—‘ Ave 
Regina, vergine Maria,” a composition of no very striking merit, for 
the two ladies ; followed by Auber’s lively, piquant, and charming 
overture to Zanetta, which brought this capital entertainment to an end. 


has more of symphonic grandeur, it is rivalled at least in beauty 
and characteristic grace by its somewhat more capricious companion, 
and quite equalled by it in difficulty of execution. Scarcely since its 
marvellous and memorable performance by Mendelssohn, many years 
since, have we heard the concerto in G so finely played as by Madame 
Goddard on Saturday. The elasticity of her touch, the distinctness of 
her phrasing, the exquisite rounding off of each passage in its inter- 
weaving with the orchestral features of the score—were examples of the 
highest order of executive power. The admirable execution of tlio 
many difficult left-hand passages was such as to remind us of an appa- 
rently equivocal compliment paid to Dreyschock by the late John 
Cramer, who expressed his admiration coupled with the remark that 
the artist had “ no left hand ”—immediately explained, in answer to the 

pianist’s chagrin, by saying that the performance was that of a pair of 

right hands in its equality of power and decision ; and the same may 

justly be said of Madame Goddard’s playing, which exhibits no difference 

between left-and right hand in accuracy and finish. It was throughout 

a very fine performance, including Moscheles’ two well-written and 

difficult cadenzas. 

Of Mr. Sullivan’s overture we have already spoken on the occasion of 
its first performance at the Norwich Festival of last year, and we see no 
reason to alter the opinion then recorded. It contains some clever 
instrumentation and effective climaxes, but neither originality of subject 
nor freshness of treatment. The same composer’s setting of Shakes- 
pere’s ‘‘ Willow song” has a certain sombre character, but no indivi- 
duality of style. It was expressively sung, as was also Haudel’s 
beautiful air, by Mademoiselle Drasdil, the young contralto who made 
so favourable an impression at the recent Norwich Festival. Donizetti's 
duet (given for the first time in England) is a graceful piece of vocal 
writing, but without any of the elevation appropriate to the text. 
Mdlle. Sinico gave Beethoven's great scena expressively, but with an 
occasional want of the dignity required in its grander passages of decla- 
mation. The same lady’s excellent rendering of Haydn’s melodious 
canzonet would have been even more effective with.the original piano- 
forte accompaniment than with the somewhat over-elaborated orchestra] 
instrumentation. Auber’s bright and pretty overture closed an excel- 
lent concert which most worthily inaugurated the resumption of this 
special and important feature of the Crystal Palace attractions. 








CrysTaL PALAcE.—At the concert to-day Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony, Mendelssohn's violin concerto (Herr Straus), Rossini’s 
overture to Le Sitge de Corinthe, and Schubert’s Fierrabras are 
to be performed by Mdile. Liebhart and Signor Foli. 

MapaME ARABELLA GoDDARD has been giving “ Pianoforte 
Recitals” at Hull, Louth, and Lincoln, during the week. She is 
thus independently aiding Mr. Arthur Chappell in his good work 


of spreading a taste for the highest order of Chamber Music. 








: Enconzs.—As the concert season is now beginning again in earnest 
it is time to enter at once a protest against the abominable practice of 
encores. As a rule, the intelligent British public persistently encores 
the very worst things that are included in a musical programme. And 
the reason is clear. The people who wish for the encore are the people 
whose musical taste is the lowest. They do not understand or appre- 
ciate anything that is not vapid and commonplace and within the 
comprehension of the meanest capacity; but the moment some wretched 
ballad or some frightful torrent of arpeggios strikes their ear, like the 
listeners to the inanities of a popular preacher, all their small emotions 
are in a state of excitement, and the more rational portion of the audience 
18 victimized and forced to sit still while the well-worn twaddle is duly 
tepeated. To present remonstrances to concert-goers of this calibre 


movements is simply injurious, interferes with the thorough enjoymeut 
of the composer’s work, and generally leads to an anti-climax, the 
applause at the termination being frequently less hearty than at some 
previous stage in the progress of the composition. In the second place, 
it is not in human nature to reproduce an emotion, however delighi{ful, 
at will. The repetition of a song invariably falls flat upon the ears even 
of those who have most vehemently called for it. The feelings have 
been only gradually wound up to their highest tension during the per- 
formance of the song or instrumental movement; and it is psychologically 
impossible to let them down at once to the original calm condition from 
which they were aroused by the welcome melody, just as it is impo 

sible to keep them strung up to the state to which they were wrought 
by the excited climax. The consequence is, that the pleasure produced 











would be useless. They pay for their tickets, and hold that they have 
as good a right to encore the pieces which please them as the “classical | 
people” have to encore their own favourites. There is, however, a class | 
of concert-goers who are in the habit of encoring good music, and not 
only whole songs, but separate portions of concerted or orchestral music, 
who are More open to reason. Te them we would suggest a twofold 
consideration. In the first place, by the repetition of any one movement 


by the repetition is manifestly slight and disappointing. One only 
exception is to be made. When a player like Joachim plays a violin 


solo, not so long as to have strained the attention of his listeners, an 
encore is permissable, because it is with the understood proviso that he 
will immediately play something else every whit as good in its place. 
If you applaud him to the skies when he plays Tartini's “ Devil’s 
Sonata,” it is probable he will give you something of Bach’s, every 


of a sonata, concerto, quartet, or symphony, the symmetry of the entire | whit as wonderful and much grander into the bargain, In such a case, 


a is destroyed. The due amount of repetition necessary for 
© development of the composer's ideas is indicated by himself; and 


too, there is no fear of taxing the performer’s physical powers beyond 
their strength, as in some of the unpardonable encores exacted from 


When the mind has thus been sufficiently worked upon it is necessary to | exhausted singers—P. M. G.—[ Why Herr Joachim should be encored 
Proceed at once to the movement next in order, if the effect of the | and no one else is not clear. More about this anon—“ Bosh” is beginning 





whole work is not to be damaged, In fact, all applause between separate | to be talked.—A. S. S.] 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
DIRECTOR—MR. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


240th CONCERT (ELEVENTH CONCERT OF THE NINTH SEASON). 


SECOND MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2np, 1867. 


PART I, 
QUINTET, in G minor, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violon- 
gello—MM. Joacim, L. Ries, Henry BLAGROVE, — 

and Piatti . 
SONG, “ Quando a te lieta’ ‘Miss Epira Wrsxe 


Mozart, 
- Gounod. 


prag og ¢ male For Pianoforte alone—Madame ARABELLA {975 Bemee 
STUDY, in G major GoppARBD . . +6 « e + | Moscheles, 
PART IL. 
BARCAROLLE and SCHERZO, for Violin, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment—Herr JOACHIM A . ° . Spohr, 
SONG, “ Rock me to sleep "—Miss Epita Wm . Benedict. 


QUARTET, in B minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame ARABELLA Gonpano, MM. Joacuim, 
Henry BuacRove, and Piatti . 4 . Mendelssohn. 
ConpucToR- - - - - - - = Mr. " BENEDICT. 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 





241st CONCERT (TWELFTH CONCERT OF THE NINTH SEASON). 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4rn, 1867. 
PART I. 
DOUBLE QUARTET, in E minor, Op. 87, for four Violins, two 
Violas, and two Violoncellos—MM. Joacim, L. Rtgs, 
POLLITzER, WIENER, HENRY BLAGROVE, sas eg 
and Piatt . Spohr. 
SONG, “ Orpheus with his lute"—Miss ‘Eom Wrnwe. . Sullivan, 
SONATA, in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone— 
Madame Scuvmann (her first appearance this season) . Beethoven, 
PART II. 
TWO ROMANCES, Op. 94, for Pianoforte and ree 
ScHuUMANN and Herr JOACHIM . 
SONG, “ The mighty trees bend "—Miss Epiru Wrnne ° 
TRIO, in E flat major, Op. 70, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin,"and 


Violoncello — Madame Scuuman, | — sane ge and 
Signor Piatt. ° - Beethoven, 


ConpuctoR- - = - +--+ = “Me BENEDICT. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Schumann, 
Schubert. 


The Director begs to announce that the remaining 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


Will take place as follows, viz. :— 


Monday, February 11 1867. Monday, March 4 1867, 
Monday, a 18 Oy Monday, ,, lly 
Monday, ” 25 ” Monday, ” 18 ” 


Morning Performances will be given on Saturdays: February 9th, 16th, 23rd; 
March 2nd, 9th. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; to be had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly; 
Keitu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and Cuapre.t & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 





M ISS MARY MACARTHY having returned to London, 


will be happy to receive Pupils for Instruction on the Pianoforte. All par- 
ticulars may be obtained of Miss Mary Macartuy, at 26, Upper Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square. 


x Histoire de Palmerin ¥ Olibe filz du Roy Furorenvos de 
Macepone et de LA BeLie Griang, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Mangin, dit le Veit J ngeuin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 241, Regent Street, W. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of Tue MusicaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 

‘ as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In Memortam.—There is unfortunately no organ in the concert- room 
of the Crystal Palace. ‘Was the organ part in Mr. Sullivan’s overture 
intended to add to the sonority of the ensemble?” Certainly in one 
sense—but in another, by the introduction of the “ sacred instrument,” 
to add to the solemnity of the theme. 
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PAGANINI AND SCHUMANN.* 
GIVE these studies an Opus number, because the publisher 
says it will make them “ sell better,” an argument to which, 
in spite of many remonstrances, I am forced to submit. In my 
own mind, however, I intend the ‘*X” not for a tenth Muse, but. as 
the sign of an unknown quantity ; and the work itself, even to the 
basses, the compact German parts, the harmony in general, and 
here and there the increased flexibility of form, I consider as purely 
Paganini’s own. Still, if there be any merit in tenderly adopting 
the ideas of a greater mind than one’s own, treating them afresh, 
and then sending them back into the world again, 1 may perhaps 
lay claim to some praise on that score. It seems as if Paganini. 
himself rated his talent for composition higher than his wonderful 
genius for playing; and although it is difficult as yet to agree 
entirely with this, yet there are in his compositions, especially the 
Capricest from which these studies are taken, and which are 
remarkable throughout for their rare freshness and delicacy, such 
exquisite thoughts, that the richer treatment demanded by the 
piano seems rather to fix than to dispel them. In my former book 
of Studies from Paganini,{ I copied almost note for note, perhaps 
to the disadvantage of the original, merely adding the harmonies ; 
this time, however, I have abandoned the pedantry of a literal and 
exact rendering, and have tried to give the work the effect of 
having been originally written for the piano, by removing its violin 
character, without, at the same time, forfeiting its poetical tone. 
To do this, it will be seen that I have been forced to make many 
changes, especially in harmony and form, cutting out here and 
adding there; though it will be equally evident that I have acted 
with all the caution due to so mighty and exalted a master as 
Paganini. It would take up too much space to explain all these 
changes, and my reasons for making them. Whether 1 have 
always done right, I leave my sympathizing artist-friends to decide 
when they compare the original with the pianoforte arrangement— 
which, at all events, would not be otherwise than interesting. I 
have added the words ‘*de concert” to the title, to distinguish 
these studies from the earlier ones mentioned above, and also 
because their brilliancy thoroughly adapts them for public per- 
formance. But as the suddenness with which most of them attack 
the subject may be somewhat startling to a mixed audience, they 
should be introduced by a free, short, and suitable prelude. 

1 must add a few remarks on each study separately. 

In No. 2 I have put a different accompaniment from the 
original, because the tremolando would fatigue both player and 
hearer. This study is particularly beautiful and tender, and 
quite enough in itself to give Paganini a foremost place amongst 
modern Italian composers. Florestan, apropos of it, calls him an 
Italian river discharging itself on German soil. 

No. 8 will hardly compensate for its difficulty, yet much may be 
gained by mastering it. 





* “Six Etudes de Concert, composées d’aprés des Caprices de Paganini, par 
Robert Schumann. (Euvre X.” 


T The title of the original is as follows :—“ 24 Capricci per il Violino solo, 
dedicati agli Artisti. Op. 1. Milano: Ricordi.” 


t “Studien fiir das Pianoforte nach Violin Capricen yon Paganini. 
einem Vorwort, &c. Leipzig: Hofmeister.” 

To explain many things in the original one must know how these studies 
were produced, and in what a hurry they were sent to print. Lipinski tells 
me that they were written at different times and places, and given to his 
friends in manuscript by Paganini, and that, afterwards, when Ricordi the 
publisher pressed him to publish the set, he wrote them off hastily from 
memory. 
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In working out No. 4 I had the funeral march in Beethoven's 
“‘ Broica” floating it my mind. The same will probably occur to 
others also. ‘The whole thing is wonderfully romantic. 

In No. 5 I have purposely omitted all the signs of expression 
that the player may make out its heights and depths for himself ; 
a capital way of testing the perceptive powers of a pupil. 

Whether No. 6 will be readily recognized by those who know 
the Violin Caprices I doubt. As a pianoforte piece, well played, it 
is charming in its flow of harmony. I will just say that up to the 
twenty-fourth bar the left hand, in crossing, must only strike the 
highest note, which is turned upwards. ‘The chords will sound 
fullest if, when the hands cross, the fingers of both should strike 
their notes sharply at the same time. The allegro which follows 
was troublesome to harmonize. I could not soften the rather 
harsh and commonplace return to E major (pp. 20 and 21) without 
entirely re-writing it. 

The Studies are throughout extremely difficult, and each in its 
own way. ‘Those who take them up for the first time will do well 
to begin by looking them through, since few eyes or fingers, even 
though as quick as lightning, can follow the parts when playing at 
sight. From what I have said it is hardly to be expected that the 
number of people capable of thoroughly mastering these pieces 
will be very great, but they contain so much genius that even those 
who only hear them once will retain a favourable impression of 
them. 

Nes foregoing is one of a series of translations from the Gesammelte 
Schriften of Robert Schumann, by “M. E, von G.,” which originally 
appeared in the now defunct Shilling Magazine. They are too genuine 
and charming to be lost, and further extracts will, from time to time, 


be given. It is pleasant to hear Schumann, who speaks of others so 
glowingly, speak here of himself—and how ingenuously!—A. 8, Sitewr.] 





Lrverroot.—At the first subscription concert of the twenty-eighth 
season of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, thanks to an unusually 
attractive programme, the hall was well filled, though the gathering 
was not so large as has been witnessed on recent occasions. The 
following was the programme :— 

Part I.—Symphony, No, 6, in C (Mozart); duet, Marta (Flotow), Mr. Tom 
Hohler and Mr. Santley; four-part song, ‘For the new year ” {(Mendelssohn); 
aria, ‘Dove sono” (Mozart), Mdlle. Tietjens; song, Dinorah (Meyerbeer), Mr. 
Santley ; carol, “ Bethlehem" (Gounod) ; aria, Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer), Madame 
Demeric-Lablache; duet, “Crudel perch” (Mozart), Malle, Tietjens and Mr, 
Santley ; overture, “ ae Necklace " (Sullivan), 

Part II.—Overture, Dinorah (Meyerbeer) trio, Semiramide (Rossini), Malle. 
Tietjens, Madame Demeric-Lablache, and Mr. Santley ; song, ‘‘ M’appari " (Flotow), 
Mr. Tom Hohler ; four-part song, “ Grocuses and snowdrops " (H. Smart) ; cavatina, 
La Favorita (Donizetti), Mdlle. Tietjens; song, “Ah! qael giorno” (Rossini), 
Madame Demeric-Lablache; song, ‘‘ Nazareth” (Gounod), Mr, Santley; march, 
“ Tannhiuser” (Wagner). 

The programme was worthy the inauguration of a new campaign. 
Mozart’s symphony was played throughout with care and intelligent 
appreciation, the finale being especially well given. Meyerbeer’s over- 
ture to Dinorah was listened to with marked attention, and received 
well-merited applause. The religious march, the hymn to the Virgin, 
and the graphic delineation of the storm, were performed in a style 
with which Meyerbeer himself, exacting though he was, would have 
been delighted. ‘The other overture and march were also well played. 
Indeed, the orchestral part of the programme was, as usual, one of the 
features of the evening, which must be attributed in a large measure to 
Mr. A. Mellon, who, since his appointment as conductor, has shown 
both energy and skill in his work, Mdlle. Tietjens invariably displays 
taste in the selection of her songs, as was again manifested last evening 
by her choosing “ Dove sono,” and “O mio Fernando,” from La Favorita, 
in which she displayed powers of execution peculiarly her own. In 
both instancesa storm of applause greeted her efforts. “ Crudel perché,” 
with Mr, Santley, also fully warranted the hearty “ encore” it received. 

ame Demeric-Lablache improves, although less ambitious efforts 
than those of last evening would suit her better. Mr. Santley fully 
sustained his honestly-earned reputation. He was in capital voice, and 
sang like a true artist. In Gounod’s scena he displayed the vigour and 
purity of style which have made him famous, the concluding stanza 
with chorus eliciting applause which would only be satisfied with a 
repetition, Mr. Tom Hohler sang moderately well in “ M’appari,” 
but rather flatly in the duet with Me. Santley. The chorus did their 
Work most efficiently in Gounod’s carol (encored), and Mendelssohn’s 

New year’s song.” Throughout the concert Mr. Mellon most 
admirably fulfilled the duties of conductor.—Liverpool Post and Porcupine. 





BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN G. 

Si1r,-—At the Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday, among other 
things, I heard Beethoven's fourth pianoforte concerto, played as [ 
had not heard it played for more than twenty years. The concerto 
is no stranger to Madame Arabella Goddard, who has played 
it at her own concerts, at those of the Philharmonic Society, and 
elsewhere, just as she has played its magnificent rival and successor, 
No. 5 (in E flat). Buton no previous occasion in my remembrance 
has she played it so religiously, so lovingly ; on no occasion has 
she devoted such anxious solicitude to finish off every detail; and on 
none have her earnest aim and artistic feeling been more thoroughly 
appreciated. Herr Manns took the utmost possible care with the 
accompaniments ; and, from beginning to end the “ tempi” were 
perfect and the pianist and the orchestra were one. Perhaps the 
deepest impression was produced by the wonderful slow movement, 
interrupted so suddenly by the brisk and playful theme of the 
* rondo vivace”—a finale which in fresh and energetic thought, new 
surprises, and sustained animation of character has not been sur- 
passed even by Beethoven himself. In the allegro moderato and 
finale Madame Goddard introduced the ingenious and masterly 
cadenzas of Professor Moscheles, which are published in one of the 
German editions of the concerto, and which she executed with extra- 
ordinary vigour and brilliancy. But all was thoroughly charming, 
and so glib and easy that one might have imagined the pianist 
was leading, following, interrupting, or mingling with the orchestra 
a V'improviste, just as the fancy took her—the fancy being invariably 
bright and happy. 

The Concerto in G is enormously difficult, more difficult even— 
because, perhaps, more perplexingly capricious—than the one in 1 
flat. But to Madame Goddard there are no such things as me- 
chanical difficulties. For elastic touch, evenness of finger and 
equality of hands, brilliant and close execution of rapid passages 
and repose in the delivery of slow, she is without a compeer. 
What most delighted me was, therefore, the entire reading of the 
work—the mental grasp of it, the perfect instinct and as perfect 
rendering of every detail, the charm of the cantabile, the flow of 
the bravura, the distinct articulation of the double notes (some 
passages of which in this concerto have been more or less 
cooked ” by every pianist without exception almost I have hear 
attempt it), and that command of the gradations of tone which con- 
fers such grateful variety of colour, and in the possession of which 
she is equally without a compecr. The whole was enchanting ; and at 
the conclusion I could not, as an English musician, and one, too, 
who has spent months and months of hard labour over this very 
concerto, but feel proud that we could boast an English artist of 
such exceptional genius. I have often been surprised and 
enrapt with Madame Goddard's playing—as, for example, not 
long since, at the Monday Popular Concerts, in the Sonata 
Appassionata—but never felt so completely convinced that she was 
the first in her art—not merely of her sex, but of either sex.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, An ENGLIsH PIANIST. 

London, Feb. 1. 

P.S.—Pray, if you honour me by inserting these remarks, do 
not insert them among your “Letters to Well-known Characters.” 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 





Monpay Porunar Concerts.—At the Saturday-Monday, this 
day, among other things, Herr Joachim is to lead Mozart’s G minor 
uintet. Mad. Arabella Goddard is to play a set of Studies 
rom different masters, and (with Herr Joachim, Mr. Blagrove, 
and Signor Piatti) Mendelssohn’s splendid quartet in B minor 
(Op. 3). At the Monday-Monday (Feb. 4), Mad. Clara Schumann 
Sidhe er first appearance, with Beethoven's great E flat trio, his 


gonata in D minor (Op 31), and some romances (with Herr 
Joachim) of her husband’s. Spohr’s masterly double quartet in 1 
minor begins the concert. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The second “ Classical Night” of the Orchestral Popular Concerts 
was just as good as the first, and just as genuine, seeing that the pro- 
gramme was all ofa colour, nota single trivial piece intervening to 
court prejudices which, being unfavourable to good music, ought not on 
such special occasions to be taken into consideration. The result was 
an evening of pure unadulterated enjoyment. A more spirited and 
admirable performance of Beethoven’s superb prelude to Goethe’s 
Egmont, with which the concert began, has rarely been heard in 
London ; nor, on the whole, do we remember a more careful, correct, 
and generally effective execution of Spohr’s finest symphony, 
The Consecration of Sound. Signor Arditi has, it is true, a splendid 
orchestra under his control; but, on the other hand, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that this splendid orchestra is directed by a master-hand. It is 
really astonishing with what facility this gentleman, whose career has 
chiefly, if not exclusively, been spent in conducting the performances of 
Italian operas, makes himself intimately familiar with the orchestral 
music of the great German composers. 

Between the overture of Beethoven and the symphony of Spohr, in 
which the ideal and the real stand conspicuously opposed to each other, 
eame the Russian Glinka’s fantasia “in form of an overture,” 
ealled Jota Arragonese, which is neither ideal nor real, but (literally) a 
sham of either or both. This lengthy, ill-knit, and fragmentary piece 
of dance music, however, has a strong flavour of the genuine “ Spanish,” 
not only as regards melody, but style generally, so much so that the 
Spanish composer Gomez, a Glinka in his way, might have claimed 
credit for it without chance of his claim being called in question. 
Signor Arditi was quite justified in bringing forward this and the other 
piece by Glinka already noticed (Souvenir d'une Nuit d Eté & Madrid). 
Glinka, somehow, has a great name, though shadowy ; and it is always 
interesting to test great names at their worth. 

The second part of the concert began with a spirited performance of 
Mr. Macfarren’s overture to Chevy Chase, a work which, though com- 
posed some 80 years since, has lost none of its vigour and freshness. 
The overture to Chevy Chase was a favourite with Mendelssohn, who 
conducted a performance of it at the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipsic, 
to which, though he expressed himself at the time in words of hearty 
commendation, and was used habitually to communicate any new im- 
pressions to his family and friends, we find no reference in his published 
letters. The instrumental solo at the concert under notice was Mendels- 
sohn’s first pianoforte concerto (G minor—the “ Munich concerto’’), 
played with dashing brilliancy and unfailing correctness by Miss Fanny 
Jervis, who was loudly called back at the end, a compliment to which 
her highly meritorious performance had well entitled her. The vocal 
music chiefly devolved upon the clever and versatile Mdlle. Sinico, 
now, very deservedly, one of the chief favourites with musical London, 
both at the Italian opera and in the concert-room. The fine air, 
“L’Addio,” however, which, though it has always been attributed to 
Mozart, and would do no discredit to that illustrious name, owes 
nothing to Mozart but a quartet accompaniment, was very expressively 
delivered by Signor Foli, and greatly admired. Mdlle. Sinico’s pieces 
were “Deh vieni” (Le Nozze di Figaro), Mendelssohn’s ‘ Infelice,” 
and Haydn’s canzonet, ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my hair”—all well 
sung, and the last encored, ‘ Deh vieni,” for reasons unexplained, was 
accompanied on the pianoforte, instead of by the orchestra; but, happily, 
the accompanist was Signor Arditi who, if nota great pianist, is an 
accomplished musician; so that, whatever might be thought of the 
innovation, Mdlle. Sinico, at any rate, had nothing to complain of. The 
concert ended with an irreproachable performance of Mendelssohn's 
overture to a A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

_At the concert on Saturday night—* miscellaneous programme ”— 
Signor Arditi’s “ operatic selection” from Herr Wagner's Tannhduser 
was revived with great applause. On the third “ Classical Night” 
(Thursday), among other things, Beethoven's fourth symphony (in B 
flat), Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, Mendelssohn's second 
pianoforte concerto (Miss Agnes Zimmermann), Spohr’s “ Dramatic 
Concerto” (Mr, Carrodus), Glinka’s overture to his opera, Life for 
the Czar, Beethoven’s scena “ Ah! Perfido,” and a song by Gounod 
(Mlle. Sinico), an air from La Gazza Ladra (Signor Foli), and the 


overture to Oberon, were included in the programme. More about this 
next week, 
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TO DISHLEY PETERS, Esq. 

Sir,—I attended the recent Shaksperian Readings in St. James’s 
Hall, and was wonderfully pleased with the variety of powers, 
as well as the deep insight into the t’s meaning, exhibited 
by Miss Glyn. Each reading evidenced high intellect and serious 
meditation. Moreover, the entertainment was entirely sui generis. 
I have heard the very greatest ‘‘ interpreters” of Shakspere’s 
plays who have figured within the last twenty years in the read- 
ing-room, and must confess that Miss Glyn has surpassed 
them all and struck out an entirely new path for herself. 
Her predecessors, almost invariably restricted themselves to elo- 
cution and declamation. Little was essayed beyond what could be 
suggested by inflection of voice, emphasis, accentuation, and modu- 
lation of tone. The strongest line was carefully drawn between 
‘+ discourse” and ‘ performance,” and the stage was scrupulously 
kept out of sight. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, indeed, in their 
occasional “ readings” of scenes from King John and other plays of 
Shakspere, may be said to have offered the first hints of what 
Miss Glyn has carried out completely ; but neither the popular 
tragedian nor his talented wife ever dreamt of giving on the 
platform an unbroken reading of one of the poet’s dramas, illus- 
trated and enforced by appropriate action and expression. Miss 
Glyn must therefore be credited as the first to represent a play in 
her own person, unaided by scenic accessories of any kind what- 
ever. But even though such “ prelections” had little or no 
novelty to recommend them, they are to my thinking eminently 
entitled to respect as exemplifications of histrionic talent. It is 
not every one, perhaps, who knows that Miss Glyn, when on the 
stage, was a tragedian of original and remarkable genius, and that 
during her short theatrical career she won for herself an enviable 
fame. Whoever has heard Miss Glyn ‘‘ read” Macbeth, King John, 
Antony and Cleopatra, or Othello, at St. James's Hall, will not 
hesitate to yield assent to this. The effect she produced in each 
of her ‘* readings” was extraordinary. ‘The most used-up play- 
goer was detained in his seat until the end; those who, taking 
their course of thought from modern representations, were in- 
clined to vote mye a bore, felt interested and moved; 
while the general public, high and low, were held spell-bound 
by the fair interpreter. The plays I have named were never, 
under any circumstances, listened to on the stage with more 
unalloyed ——_ for every character received correct treatment 
at the hands of Miss Glyn, and the staunchest admirer of the poet 
could find nothing to carp at. In short, the success of the 
youngest and last of our tragedians in her new essay was trium- 
phant, and will, I have no doubt, tend to establish a new era in 
‘** Dramatic Readings.” 

Of Miss Glyn’s four performances I can hardly say which 
created the deepest impression, or which I admired the most. Asa 
whole, perhaps, Antony and Cleopatra was the most striking. This 
play, indeed, is less known to the general public than the others, a 
circumstance which may have helped to exeite attention in a more 
intense degree. The variety of powers indicated in the delineation 
of the Roman ‘Triumvir and the Egyptian Queen was really 
marvellous. In Macbeth, Miss Glyn’s reading of the part of Lady 
Macbeth was quite Siddonian, and the sleeping scene was 
a masterpiece of art and nature, animated by true poetical 
imagination. With the ambitious Thane she did not appear 
equally impressed ; but in the well-known scene of Macduff, in the 
fourth act, she was transcendently great, and probed the audience 
to the very depths. Constance, in King John, was throughout 
masterly and beautiful, the last scene being marked by terrible 
energy and intense pathos. There were numberless fine points in 
the reading of King John, among which I would direct especial 
attention to the celebrated scene between Arthur and Hubert, 
and to that of the death of the King. 

In Othello, Miss Glyn seems to have read the character of the 
Moor entirely anew. Her notion, indeed, may startle the sticklers 
for Shaksperian drama and the lovers of the old school of acting, 
more particularly as it would tend to revolutionize their conception 
and overthrow their faith in the actor of modern times whose 
Othello has been accepted as the ne plus ultra of tragic perform- 
ance—Edmund Kean. Nevertheless, Miss Glyn’s theory is no 
idle fancy, conceived without thought and hazarded without 
reflection, but is open to inquiry and worthy the contempla- 
tion of all candidates for histrionic honours who are not enslaved 
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by tradition and convention. The Moor has been invariably per- 
sonated by actors, from Betterton downwards, as one of a highly 
inflammable nature, suspicious and jealous to a fault. In the great 
scene with Iago where Othello’s suspicions of Desdemona are first 
aroused, the most renowned actors — the Moor as taking 
fire at the first words of the Ancient. Now, Miss Glyn, remember- 
ing that the Moor describes himself as 
“ One not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; "— 
and that Iago, whose knowledge of human nature can hardly be 
doubted, says of him— 
“The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so— 

not ey conceives that, having no previous cause to enter- 
tain doubts of his wife's fidelity, wonder, not jealousy, is the 
likeliest emotion to be excited in Othello’s mind under the imme- 
diate influence of Iago’s poison. There is something not merely 
new but touchingly beautiful in this idea, and it is not improbable 
that it could be turned to the greatest account on the stage. Follow- 
ing it up, Miss Glyn treats the celebrated handkerchief scene 
differently from all actors, old and new. The rage of Othello 
almost entirely disappears, and a profound sorrow, or rather a per- 

lexed and numbed feeling that cannot rise to thought, reigns in 
its stead. ‘This is very plausible and very striking; but I cannot, 
when I desire to coincide with Miss Glyn, forget that Desde- 
mona, when Othello reiterates his demand for the handkerchief, 
exclaims :— 

“Why do you speak so startingly and rash ?” 

I for one should like to see Othello represented on the stage 
in conformity with Miss Glyn’s conception of the character, 
satisfied that whatever has undergone earnest investigation in the 
mind of so thoughtful and intellectual a student must, in an emi- 
nent degree, merit consideration. 

With your permission I will take an early opportunity of 
further enlarging on these Shaksperian illustrations, more par- 
ticularly if I can find time to attend the reading of Hamiet,* 
which I perceive is announced for to-morrow evening. 

London, January 24th. RIPPINGTON Pipe, 


‘THE READER.” —We regret to hear that this readable hebdomadal 
has ceased to exist. We regret it if only to lose the excellent 
notices on music and musicians, which were attributed to the pen 
pater R. P. Litchfield, and which were perused with very general 
in , 

A New Cuo1r.—(Communicated).—Mr. Joseph Barnby, organist of St. 
Andrew’s, Well Street, is about to organize a choir for the practice of 
sacred and secular music, with the view of presenting at public perform- 
ances the best specimens of choral compositions, executed in the most 
finished style. Numerous as are the choirs in the metropolis for the 
interpretation of the great works of the classical composers, requiring 
large orchestral and choral resources, it is obvious that choirs, especially 
trained for the due rendering of delicate part-music, are extremely 
scarce ; and, indeed, instead of its being true (as we have seen it stated) 
that choral societies are waiting for compositions to sing, we believe 
that some of the choicest of these works, especially those by accredited 
modern composers, are waiting for choirs to sing them. With the 
view, therefore, not of rivalling, but of healthily aiding, the efforts of 
those choral societies which have already done so much for the culti- 
vation of a love for part-music, this new choir has been formed. One 
of the features at the public concerts will, we understand, be the per- 
formance of those truly English compositions, glees, by the best glee- 
singers of the day, so that they may be heard as the composers wrote 
them, with one voice to each part. To us it has always appeared that 
the delicacy of these compositions is utterly destroyed when sung by a 
choir, however carefully trained to the observance of the minutest 
(flects of light and shade: as well indeed might a stringed quartet be 
multiplied in the parts, until instead of a real quartet, it assumes the 
character of a semi-orchestral work. One public performance of this 
new choir is announced to be given during the present season—a regu- 
lar series of concerts being reserved for next year. We have little 
doubt that all persons desirous of increasing the spread of choral part- 
music will wish the utmost success to this society, especially as it will 
be conducted by a musician whose excellent training of the choir at 
the church of which he is organist, has already amply proved his fitness 
for the task.—( Will all this end as it begins—in talk ?—A. 8. S.) 








* This letter should have appeared last week but came too late to hand.— 
S. Suwent. 


Petters to Hell-knoton Characters. 


TO DR. ABRAHAM SILENT. 

Dear ABRAHAM,—Will you kindly notify to the publisher—his 
clerk—that I have quitted Derbyshire, and am a householder at 
Ilminster. I shall feel greatly favoured if my copy of the M. W. 
be sent for the future to Mr. Duff Short’s residence, Short Commons, 
Ilminster, As I intend contributing largely to the M. W., and 
should like to see which of my articles are deemed worthy of print, 
your compliance with this request will be esteemed mnuchly. Would 
you also, without hurry, but at your leisure, let me have two copies 
of the last number. A poem of mine is therein. In the event of 
my publishing another complete edition of my works, that 
would be of use. It is entitled ‘‘ The Reveille of the Late Riser,” 
and is admired.—Yours, far from warm (bodily), but devoted, 
with mental heat. Octavius HEwMAY. 

P. S.—A meeting was held at the King and Beard, at 11, on 
Thursday night (ante mediam noctem), for discussing the pro- 
priety and feasibility of establishing a club to consist exclusively of 
journalists—the journalists to look exclusively after their own 
interests. A private room had been retained by Mr. Oxbell Parson, 
the Achilles of the press (‘‘ impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,” 
as your poet of the moment says), and “ D. C.,” Jim Tory, Savoir 
Gay, Seebattle Tower, Mother Shipton, Shaver Silver, S. 'T. Table, 
with others, had been summoned. Some of them were not pre- 
sent. ‘* Others” included Pantagruel, who was not present. Some 
went away before proceedings began—pronouncing an adverse 
opinion. Some came unexpectedly (brought by Shaver Silver, 
who by letters promoted the scheme) and upset the scheme in part. 
Jim Tory and Seebattle Tower did not come. Gay Savoir took 
the chair. There was much effervescence, in which proceedings 
went off, and much smoke, in which they chiefly ended. You 
will hear more of this by the next meeting called by Oxbell 
Parson. You were requested to make your appearance, dear 
Silent, as soon after as might be convenient, or otherwise. You were 
empowered to read this to your brother, David Silent, and to give 
him a copy. At the same time you were to inform him that the 
young lady in whom he takes an interest (one of many), should 
have more than justice done her. O. H. 

ee 


TO MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, Esq. 

My Dear anp Symparuizine Micnazt,—I write in the most shattered 
and broken-down condition to ask if you can suggest any redress against 
the treatment Iam undergoing—in fact, to find some means of preventing 
the public from mutilating my form in the heartless and painful manner 
in which they are doing it, I'll give youa few instances, and solicit your 
estimable advice as to aremedy. Miss Jemima Scraggs, a little over 
thirty and verging on fifty—“ Really, my dear, I've such a cold, and 
no voice, but will try that easy thing ‘ When the silver; ” and I am pro- 
duced, or half-produced, in a most sepulchral style from the cavernous 
recesses of this lady’s bosom, and act as a narcotic upon most of the 
company. Miss Belinda Nervy essays me, and what with beginning 
twice, not adhering to the notes, and forgetting the accompaniment, 
no one is aware of my presence until they have inquired the name of 
that charming song. Mr. Wood Song endeavours to give some of his 
friends an idea of what I am, and succeeds admirably so far as the ac- 
companiment is concerned; but I do not produce a very favourable 
impression on account of the melody being whistled by Mr. S., and the 
piano being of an ancient date, the keys very loose : it sounds altogether 
like a bazaar, at which there is raffling (query) music. Then, the 
street urchin bawls me by snatches, and whistles me likewise for a few 
notes until finding he comes to a stop, he takes me up at another part, 
like a boy eating a tart, who suddenly leaves the part he is munching 
and takes a bite at the other side, perhaps eventually returning to the 
original “ piece :” so imagine what I undergo from all this treatment, 
and have to bear it and often to hear remarked : “ how popular that tune 
is; what a happy man to have written so taking a song!” And not 
the least of all my troubles is the unmerciful way in which I am pulled 
about by the different singers. To some lam too low, and am conse- 
quently stretched by the neck to make me fit their standard. Not low 
enough, I am squeezed down again. Then they stretch me into waltzes, or 
galops, so much diluting me that I wonder I don’t disappear entirely. 
They cook and serve me up, too, as popular fantasia, and so over-decorate 
me with notes that I am all but choked, unless the composer is merci- 
ful enough to occasionally; let me breathe a few mouthfuls of 
fresh air. An organist played me once as voluntary, and I feel 





sure no one recognized me, so skillfully did he conceal my original 
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features. These things are very amusing and interesting no doubt to all 
but the unfortunate melody concerned.—Yours affectionately (my dear 
and sympathizing), Poruar BaLiap. 

Seven Dials, Jan. 20. 

nomen 
: TO DR. THEOPHILUS QUEER. 

Dear QUEER,—I beg to hand you my views on the much- 
discussed subject of ‘‘ Royalties.” 

On second consideration, I think they will read better in a post- 
script.—Your obedient servant, 

UNPUBLISHED COMPOSER. 

P.S.—1. “ Royalties ” are bad, because unpopular authors never 
get a chance. The singer takes care to stick to the successful 
composer. ’ 

2. “ Royalties” are bad, because the singer derives as much 
benefit from them as the composer. I may be told that Mdlle. 
Patti will frequently receive as much for singing once or twice in 
an opera as the composer obtained for the work itself, and that 
Mr. Toole will earn £50 per night for performing in the country a 
piece for which the author receives 5s. per night. But such answers 
are not to the point. 

3. “ Royalties” are bad, because they destroy the market for 
composers. A publisher says, ‘‘ I cannot take your song uuless it 
be sung in public.” If, then, no singer can be persuaded to like a 
song, it must remain always in MS. 

4, ‘* Royalties” are bad, because they promote discord in the 
musical profession, by exciting feelings of envy and hatred in the 
minds of those composers whose songs always remain in MS. 

5. “ Royalties” are bad, because they breed similar sentiments 
in the hearts of unsuccessful publishers, who are apt to give vent 
to their indignation in their own particular organs. 

6. “ Royalties” are, lastly, bad, because they offend the suscep- 
tibilities of superfine critics, who, unable to understand a success not 
connected with the press, will often pursue ‘‘ Royalty ” authors with 
malice and spite throughout their career. 

I think I have said sufficient to show that the ‘ Royalty ” system 
is rotten. U. C. 

0o—- 
TO MISS KITTY GLASS. 
My dear little Kitty, 
T'was really a pity 
To lose such a good chance of “ fizzing ;” 
With your own native wit, 
You sure might have hit 
On a much better method of quizzing. 
What though I did say 
That a bishop one day 
For some other bishop was taken, 
By a poor silly wight, 
Who, beside himself quite, 
Had his senses with beer* somewhat shaken ? 
The story I told 
(Excuse if I’m bold) 
To please you as best I was able ; 
And for that “twasn’t pretty 
To call me (sweet Kitty) 
‘A di-lapidated old Table.” 
S. T. Tasie. 

[If Miss Glass deigns to reply to this, Mr. Table has expressed 
a wish that it may be in verse. Her prose does not seem to his 
taste. No wonder, the old idiot! He is far too prosy himself. His 
retort by no means fizzes.—A. 8. SILENT. ] 

—)—— 
TO CAMPBELL CLARKE, Esa. 

Dear Cianke,—I am sure all lovers of that which is noble and great 
in music will feel doubly grateful unto Mr. Charles Halle for the revival 





* “T felt rather queer, 
So took a pull at my beer, 
Which I always find very refreshing.” 
(“rom a poem by “ Kirry Guass.") 





of Handel’s “ Jephtha,” which oratorio was performed at his fourteenth 
concert, Free Trade Hall, Manchester, with full Band and Chorus, the 
principal vocalists who represented the different characters :—Jephtha, 
Kebul, Hamor, Storge, Iphis, An Angel, were respectively, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mrs. Brook, Miss Palmer, Miss Edmonds, and Mrs, 
Warren. Jephtha is a mighty production of genius ; Handel had almost 
seen the number of his days on earth when he produced his last great 
oratorio. Why so great a work as been suffered to lie in indolence, in 
a country too, were Handels music is so loved and appreciated remains 
amystery. If some unknown genius had happened to write a work 
which in any way approached this sublime conception of Handels, the 
composer would be hailed as the brightest star in the musical firmament. 
When will musical England honour Handel by porte his gigantic 
works periodically, say, septenniel; might not the sleeping Oratorios of 
Handels be awakened to musical life once in seven years. Why, the 
majority of Handels choral works are unknown to the great multitued 
of admirers of Oratorios, of our day and generation, works that breathe 
sublimity and grandeur, pathos and fervour, sweetness and beauty, 
simplicity and majesty, invention and science, dramatic fire, contra- 
puntal skill and inspiration are stamped upon every volume Handel 
wrote. When, the works of Handel were placed before the noble 
Beethoven, he pointed at them and uttered these words “ There, is the 
truth.” The oratorio of “Jephtha” is intensely dramatic and soul 
stirring, the pathos is vehement and would move a heart of stone, espe- 
cially were Jephtha discovers that his daughter is the victim of his vow 
to Jehovah, 
“Horror! confusion ! 

Open thy marble jaws, O tomb ! 

And hide me, earth, in thy dark womb : 

Ere I the name of father stain.” 
This deep language proclaimed with far greater and deeper emotion 
illustrates the distressful and afflicting feeling of an affectionate father, 
bound to sacrifice his only child ; the heart rending grief .of a loving 
wife and mother coupled with the heart-felt sympathies of a brother 
and a tender lover, O spare her! The calm and peaceful resignation of 
the daughter, her chaste and lovely expression pierceth a fathers bleed- 
ing heart and lashes him into madness but, recorded stands the vow in 
heaven, It must be so! A more dramatic picture of human emotions, 
so fearfully gnashing to the heart cannot be conceived by human 
understanding, it melts our hearts to pity; true, we do not feel the 
bitter pangs of grief illustrated, but, we behold the divine power of 
music, that invokes this pathos of the soul, and still, at the same time 
enraptures us with noble enjoyment. Amidst all the glorious achieve- 
ments performed by Mr. Sims Reeves, his performance of the character 
of Jephtha stands pre-eminent above them all, his genius and talents 
shines in this creation of Handels with dazzling lustre, his fine decla- 
mation and beautiful rendering of the Recitatives, his heartfelt pathos, 
his poetic fervour, his glorious vocalisation and his wonderful interpre- 
tation of an authors ideas strike the unlearned in music with a spell of 
bewilderment and, teach those who have acquired some little skill in 
the divine art, the profound depth of the emotional language of music. 
Out of all the intellectual feasts I have enjoyed in oratorio music and, 
there is a many that are endeared to my memory, Mr. Sims Reeves 
singing of the Tenor Rec. and Airs in “ Jephtha” surpasses them all, he 
never was greater as an artist than on this occasion and I feel persuaded 
that I have heard the great Sims Reeves at the greatest inspired mo- 
ments of his artistic career. The applause was universal and bursted 
in torrents from all sides, 
Miss Edmonds sang very sweetly and correctly and exhibited true, 
artistic ability. Miss Palmer never appeared to greater advantage 
her performance was most commendable and praise worthy. Mr. 
Weiss was effective in the splendid basso-airs below the standard 
of his renowned reputation. The gigantic choruses rise in choral 
mountains and from their lofty summits imagination peeps into the 
celestial regions of bliss, they were splendidly performed, the only 
imperfection was the weakness in numbers of sopranos. The band was 
excellent, and the Overture opened with that solemn grandeur so pecu- 
liar to Handel. Mr. Halle conducted this much neglected oratorio with 
his accustomed ability.—Truly yours, 

Stockport, Jan, 28th 1866. Tuomas Boorn Biron. 
[Mr. C. Clarke would, it is understood, be glad to read an 
acrostic, from the pen of Booth Birch, on Weiss. It would be 
short.—A. 8. S.] 
—o0-——. 


TO DR. CHARLES BABBAGE, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., RAS.F., 
M.C.P.S, 


Sin,—Street music has at all times been most abundantly abused. 
Hogarth has caricatured it; poets have reviled it, and a writer in 
Household Words settles the matter, by declaring that, after a long and 
careful investigation, he was unable to find a single street musician 
any real merit. There are certain neighbourhoods in Paris which enjoy 
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a municipal immunity from all street music—a privilege of which they 
are remarkably proud, placarding it all about the vicinity. In such 
quiet places rents are much higher, Such is Cité Trevise*—a short street 
with an iron gate, within which no hand-organist dare show his head, 
since his mere appearance there serves as warrant of arrest. And yet, 
despite the universal detestation of such music, I am not sure but that 
it is productive of more real pleasure than all the operas and concerts in 
existence. The gloved exquisite and the lorgneted young lady may 
fancy themselves in a delirium of delight if they will, when a favourite 
tenor gives the “last agony” as Edgardo :— 
“Ne con-gium-ga, ah! oh!—numi in ciel. 
I-0-ti-i-se-guo !—oh !——-oh!” 
But they can never realize one-tenth of the soul-absorbing happiness 
which may te observed in a-group of street juveniles as they stand in 
mute admiration at some hard-featured German girl who solemnly 
grinds away ata cranky old organ, while her companion, with an 
unutterably expressionless face, bangs a tambourine, and roars,— 
“TI gome from Alapama mit mine panjo on my knee, 
I gone to Loutsiana mine drue lofe vor to see.” 
I know of nothing so irresistibly droll as the row of upturned attentive 
faces which surround these musicians, and form the majority of what is 
popularly known as the “Irish Opera.” Whether a certain amount of 
gratification is not derived from the fact that the entertainment is 
gratis, I will not pretend to say. It is evident that none enjoy it half 
so much as that raggeder portion of the group from whom it would be 
preposterous to expect a half-penny; they have no cares on their 
minds, and when the hat goes rouud, no soul-vexing pause is made 
before them. Very different indeed, is the case of the lady within 
doors, before whose house all this musical din is going on; she may be 
out of change—she may be writing or entertaining company—and she 
may, moreover, have acquired in perfection an aversion for all street 
music in general and Italian hand-organists in particular. But the 
doleful sounds still continue, and the circle of little faces still lingers to 
gaze, with occasional reinforcements from older outsiders. 

When to the music the additional melo-dramatic attractions of a 
monkey are added, or a collection of miniature automata, the «xciternent 
amid the vagrant population of the vicinity is not unfrequently intense. 
The monkey is the germ of the buffo-Italian opera, just as the collection 
of little puppets is the first principle of genteel comedy. There is far less 
difference between the tricks of a lively monkey, and certain performan- 
ces which I have witnessed at times, of Don Pasquale, Don Magnifico, Lon 
Juan, and Don Basilio, than your fashionable readers are aware of. 
Indeed, if we take the buffo of many Italian Opera troupes as a standard 
of high musical and dramatic art, we ought to admit that the poor 
children who patronize the “ Irish Opera,” and admire the monkey, are 
full of true taste and refinement, A very curious book of calculations 
might be written on the hand organ puppets. They vary in costume 
and character, but the great majority of such collections embrace a lady 
in a crimson robe, playing the piano (which she does @ la pump-handle, 
invariably hitting one note), while to the subterranean music of the 
organ two or more couples spin crazily around, in what the author of 
“ Hypatia” terms, “the wild old German waltz.” The seeker into 
curious causes will at once perceive that I here have the beginning of 
the ballet—but this is merely a suggestion. 

It is a pity that anything so generally popular as street music should 
have a darker side—but such is the case. The little Italian boys who 
run around with white mice, guinea-pigs, and hand organs, are almost 
invariably and literally slaves to cruel masters, who buy them in droves, 
bring them to this country, starve them, beat them, keep them huddled 
together in dirty dens, and finally abandon them—that is if they out- 
live the-term of servitude, which they seldom do. Vigorous measures 
at last have been taken against these rascally padrones, and I am glad 
to perceive one or two of them have been convicted and punished at 
the Old Bailey within the last month. This will lessen the evil, and 
consequently we shall see fewer children employed asitinerant musicians. 
Could women be entirely excluded from such debasing occupation, 
another reform would be effected, which would prove a source of grati- 
fication to all who have pitied their unfortunate condition—Il am 
yours, Basu Bazoox. 


— 


TO HERR KARL KUHE OF BRIGHTON. 

Dear Kune,—At a short distance from Vienna is the village of 
Wahring. It was a bright Sunday afternoon when I went thither. The 
church-yard lies on a gentle slope; the gates are ‘kept shut, and you 
hardly meet a human being. An old man entered with me by a side 
door, and told me where the graves I sought were to be found, And 
going along the quiet walk, I saw a plain pyramidal slab resting against 
the wall, and on it in long gold letters the one word, “Beethoven.” The 
simplicity of the inscription pleased me, Any addition would have 


* Where Chopin used to live, and was often visited by A. S. 8. 











made it less impressive. The name said more than the longest epitaph; 
and wasitself the noblest monument. Over the grave is a flat stone, on 
which lay a large, fresh wreath of evergreens and flowers. ‘The grave 
is inclosed by iron railing, and in the space between it and the slab 
ivy creeps. The whole is very simple; but anything to the contrary 
would be misplaced. Two or three graves, and then comes the 
resting-place of Franz Schubert, to whom song was nature as to the 
thrush and nightingale. Like a bird, too, he poured it forth unstint- 
ingly ; now the merry note of the blackbird, now the yearn-rejoicing of 
the lark, now the plaintive cooing of the wood-pigeon. A stone with 
railing and ivy creeping round the grave are here as in the other. There 
is a niche in the stone erected against the wall, and here a bust of him 
who lies beneath, On the stone are these lines :— 
‘*Der Tod begrub hier einen reichen Besitz, 
Aber noch schinere Hoffnungen,” 
Hier liegt Franz Scuvsent, 
Geboren den 31. Jiinner, 1797, 
Gestorben am 19. November, 1828, 
31 Jahre alt, 

It was well to place the two men almost side by side. I was glad they 
were not in the larger church-yard, with new and showy monuments. 
Here it is tranquil. On one side you see hills that form a back-ground 
to Vienna, and on the other, fields and dwellings belonging to the 
village. ‘The whole has a peaceful look, removed from the noise of the 
city, and from the crowds of idlers that throng the other church-yard. 
The spot where Schubert rests is not far from where he saw the light. 
Leaving Vienna toward the north, you pass by Lichtenthal, on the way 
to Débling. Here, on the right, just where the street grows a little 
steeper, is a substantial house, and over the entrance the inscription, 
<‘ Franz Schubert's Geburtshaus.” The few words make that dwelling a 
monument. I should prefer such to a statue. It supplies the 
place of bronze. King Louis of Bavaria favoured the custom, 
and on the house, where an eminent man was born, had lived 
or died, he placed a small tablet recording the fact. Popular estimation 
has done the same for Beethoven, a path leading from a village into the 
vineyards and open country at the foot of the Kahlenburg being still 
named Beethoven Weg. A rough board on a post announces this to the 
wayfarer. The path lies beside a brook, bordered by high bushes. A 
little further on, where the ground rises, is a flat spot with seats, 
whence a view is had of the imperial city, the stream on whose banks 
it lies, and the plain extending south and east. Above, in the contrary 
direction, are the green hills ; and from their ridge downwards, one vine- 
yard joins the other. It was hitherward Beethoven came along the path- 
way still named after him. He often wandered up the hill-side, where 
every moment in summer a lark rises from the ground, showering down 
song as the sun pours forth its light, and so reached the monastery farm 
on the hill-top. Who knows but that here, gazing on the expanse before 
him, he composed some of those passages of his music which seem to 
speak to us of immensity, of immortality. 

Schubert’s life was up-hill work throughout. His biography has 
been written with every detail that could be collected by Dr. Heinrich 
Kreissele von Hellborn, of Vienna. We see here how hard a battle 
Schubert had to fight with music publishers, and how he was forced to 
accept a few florins for compositions which brought the bargainer rich 
profit. The songs which have made their own way throughout Europe 
and America, which have made the name “Schubert” a cherished 
word in innumerable households, were huckstered over and the lowest 
possible sums given for them, because, forsooth, it was uncertain 
whether they would please. But time has shown the result. No one 
is proof against their influence. It seems to me that Schubert achieved 
in music much what Burns accomplished with words. Each was 
essentially lyrical. Had Schubert not been of as sympathetic a nature 
as the Ayrshire peasant, he never could have made his songs; he never 
could have absorbed the words in his soul, and then given utterance to 
them again in language of his own. Like Burns, too, he preserved a cheer- 
ful, humorous vein, and, when he gives way to it, how sparkling and full 
of joy is every note that reaches us! But there are times when the 
reflection is forced upon him, also, that “man was made to mourn,” 
and then we feel the woe that in every tone is pressed from him in 
sorrow. And in the quality of their works, with nothing hackneyed, 
nothing commonplace, there is a resemblance between the two. In 
each was the same unsophisticated sweetness, the same spontaneity. 
To pour forth their “ wood-notes wild” was for both a necessity, nay, 
the very condition of existence. : 

Thirty-one years was all that Schubert numbered when he died, and 
yet what a long list of compositions !—I am, dear Kuhe, yours always, 

Padderborn, near Hamm, Jan. 20. Grokxer Roores, 


—o--—_— 
TO PROFESSOR W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Sir,—The following are the very numerous musical Societies of Leipzig 
—Grear Concept Sociertes—1° Gewandhaus—established since the 








half of the last century. The regular winter-thursday concerts begun 
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only on 1781. Thefdirection of the Society is composed of 12 members’ 
2° Euterpe—founded on 1824, ‘This concerts were given during many 
years in the—Buckhandlerbérse—since last year they take place ina 
larger room, the—centralhalle—3° Dilettanten orchesterverein—Presi- 
dent of this society is the Hofroth, advocat Klein Schmidt, and the pur- 
pose of it is to give, during the winter, a series of vocal and orchestral 
concerts Gratis for the people in the very large rooms of the—Schiitzen- 
hauses. 

GrsaNGVEREINE (choral societies) —The best Gesangvereine in Leipzig 
are the following. 1°—Der Riedelverein—(for male and female voices) 
founded on the 17th may 1854 under Carl Riedel, the actual leader and 
director of it. Its speciality is church and classic music. 2° Singaca- 
demie—(male and female), director Herr von Bernuth, the same leader 
of the Euterpes Concerts.—3° der Zéllner Bund—(male voices), founded 
on the 14th July 1861. It is an association of 28 different—Volk 
Sgesangvereinen composed of working people. The president of the 
Society is Dr. Roderick Benedix, and Leader ofit is Dr. Hermann Langer 
—4°—Der Universitéts gesangverin—Paulus—generally called the— 
(Paulinerverein) for male voices. The members of it are all Students ; 
the leader and director of itis Dr. Hermann Langer. 50 Der Univer- 
sitats gesangverein- Arion (Students). 60 The gesangvereine- Orion—Hellas 
—Merkur—Apollo—Amicitie—Astrea—Germania—Glocke — Guttenberg 
— Liederkranz — Liederlust — Lupinia—Leipziger Liedertafel— Miinner- 
gesangverein—Zollververein — Ossian (male and female)—Orpheus (male 
and female). 

SOCIETIES FOR MUSICIANS AND actors. 1°—Andante allegro—Profes- 
sor Dr. Oscar Paul is the director and leader of it. Weekly joly privat 
evening musical entertainements, and some public great concerts form 
the regular programme of this Society—2° Klapperkosten —president 
Hofrat Klein Schmidt, lowyer, great amateur and good viclin player? 
The meetings of this Society are dedicated to comic and burlesque per- 
formances. Last and not least is to mention the amateur Society 
founded by the Celebrated amateur-singer, Frau Luisa Frege, the 
great intimate friend of Mendelssohn, the wife of a rich banker. ‘This 
distinguished lady has got a very fine concert room with an organ at 
her residence, and has had during many years regular amateurs choral 
meetings, under the leadership of Dr. H. Langer. The theatre is a 
second rate one in every respect, as it is the case with all the provincial 
theatres in Germany, and the performances alternate between, grand 
operas, comic operas, burlesques, tragedy, comedy, and ballet, according 
to the bad German System. A very large and handsome opera house 
is in costruction in Leipzig, but the great question will be how to open 
and manage it. 

Musicatparers IN Lerpzia. — 10 Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik — 
organ of the—Zukunftmusik—(the music of the future). The 
redacteur of this paper is Dr. Philo. Franz Brendel — known 
for his history of the music, translated in to different languages. 
This gentleman lives quite retired since many years. ‘The rap- 
porter of this paper for Leipzig is a very indifferent pedant, Dr. 
llermann Zopff. 2° Signal-. A musical paper interesting for the 
quantity of little notices and advertisements it brings out from every 
quarters. The musical corrispondents of the—Signale—in London and 
Paris are people quite unconnected with musical theory, history, and 
litterature. Its musical rapporter in Leipzig, is Herr Edward Bernsdorf 
a very elever but to sharp a critic, and it is really pity that such a man 
has got the habit of writing in a Sarcastic, and very often vulgar style, 
Ity so doing he looses the half of his merits, and has no more any influ- 
ence whatever upon the public opinion at home as well as abroad. 30 
Allgemeine Musikalische-Zeitung. A music paper like the milions, with- 
ont any direction and importance at all. Its redacteur is Herr Se/mor 
Jiagge, 4 very narrowminded pedant, an unhappy composer, who was 
obliged to leave Vienna, and will leave Leipzig in a few years in con- 
sequence of his indiscriminately attacking every thing and every body. 
4° Neue Allgemeine-Zeitschrift fiir theater und musik—just come out on the 
first of January 1867. The redacteur and rapporter of it for Leipzig is 
a Russian adventurer, Herr Yonry von Arnold, an ex-officer of the 
Russian cavalry. This gentleman possessing a very little musical 
knowledge, and being only a mediocre amateur in every respect, has 
been Several times very sharply criticised by other rapporters. 

MusIcaL RAPPORTERS OF THE DIFFERENT POLITICAL NEWS PAPERS, 10 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung—Rapporter anonymous, and quite indiffer- 
ent. 2oLeipziger Zeitung—official newspaper. Rapporter. first rate ; 
Dr. Phil. Oscar Paul. 38° Leipziger Togeblatt—Rapporter Herr Yonry 
von Arnold, the Russian ex-officer already Spoken of. 4° Leipziger 
Nachrichten—Rapporter anonymous but very clever. 5° Sachsische 
Zeitung—Kapporter Professor Dr. Med. Carl Reclam a gifted amateur, 
learned, witty, but lacking eclectism and impartiality, keeping always 
with one party or the other, Although many remarks may be made 
about the knowledge, the style, and the esthetical tendence of the 
ponent musical critics of Leipzig, one very important good quality 

owever do they possess, which in our corrupted days is a great 
compensation for any little deficience; they are honest and incorruptible 





all. This qualification very rare to be met with in Germany, gives to 
the musical rapporters ofLeipzig a respectability which exercises a 
great moral elevating influence upon the art, the artists, and the 
public, SatvaTorE Saverio Baupassanre. 
——0 
° TO MISS MINNIE GLASS. 
Remember, love, our infant years 
When joy and hope were young ; 
*Mid golden curls on rosy ears, 
Our cherry earrings hung— 
We thought no queen on golden throne, 
As proud as we could feel ; 
And wealth doth bring sych care I own, 
I often think so still. 
Oh, happy cherry days gone bye, 
Ye left us smiles and tears ; 
And faded dreams like temples lie 
Upon the waste of vears. 


But yet we feel the love of yore, 
Though time hath press’d our brow, 
As firm and true as if we wore 
Our cherry earrings now. 
Cirencester, Jan, 20. ONE WHO WAS JUMPED UPON. 
——— 
TO ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN, Esa. 

My Goop Youne Man,—A work so deeply felt, so full of vigour 
and of genuine beauty as your overture, /n Memoriam, which I 
heard for the first time on Saturday, should be the precursor of 
many other works even superior. 

The French composer Méhul, wrote an opera, called Uthal, in 
which he designedly omitted the violins from his orchestra. In the 
course of the first performance another French composer, Grétry, 
was heard frequently to say that he would give—I forget what— 
for the sound of a “ chanterelle.” ‘* Chanterelle,” in French, 
means the first string of the fiddle. Probably, had Grétry heard 
some modern compositions, he would have Sean for one act at 
least of M¢hul’s Uthal—with no chanterelle, and violas for fiddles. 

Mendelssohn set an example, in his own way, irresistibly seduc- 
tive, which others since him have more or less—rather more than 
less—abused. With persevering industry you, my good young 
man, may become strong enough to walk independently in a path 
of your own hewing. Hew it, then, and confer an additional favour 
(Jn Memoriam is one) on your hearty well wisher, 

Axminster, Earl and Shoulder, Jan. 30. 

—- 
TO WILLERT BEALE, Esa. 

S1r,—I am glad to hear about services of the Parish Church, and that 
the sermons of the Curate were good—in an indirect way high testi- 
mony to the Vicar, showing him free from clerical jealousy. A Curate 
ten years, 1 have heard from others, less fortunate. Some have mado 
sermons commonplace from an instinct of self-preservation; anything 
above ordinary being certain to bring out enmity from Vicar or Vicar’s 
wife ; and by circuitous system of winks and nods, shrugs, shoulderings, 
and mysterious short sayings in vestry (like the Delphian oracle, to be 
taken either way), to engender “ notice to quit.” A solicitor told me 
that his brother—fellow of Oxford—wasa victim of this sad passion; and 
a Curate came to me for sympathy, having fallen a prey to, same.— 
Yours, Sir, faithfully, A Wirexess Vicar. 


Otto BEARD. 


—_——)——— 
TO DOCTOR ABRAHAM §&. SILENT. 

My pear Doctor,—Jenny Bodger isa very good girl, and (which 
proves the fact) thinks a great deal of your humble servant. I was 
sure, therefore, that if the churchwarden proceeded to extremities 
when he got home, she would pour her troubles into my sympa- 
thetic ears. Behold in this the reason why I told you to “ look 
out next week.” Are you looking out? If so, find your reward 
in the following letter :— 

Bullockton, Jan. 28, 1867. 

My pear Mr. Eaa,—Oh! I have such a lot to tell you. What did 
you do to papa up in town last week? Write and tell me all about it, 
for lam dying to know. Dear Mr. Egg, it is quite dreadful, and posi- 
tively I think 1 ought not to put up with it. But I must first state all 
the particulars. Well, then, when papa came home last Tuesday, 
Charley—I mean our organist who gives me lessons—had just finished 
his hour, and was singing that delightful song by Arthur Sullivan. Do 
you know Arthur Sullivan, dear Mr. Egg ? im sure he must be a very 
nice young man: please send his carte for my album.—Let me see, 
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where was 1? Oh! my music master was singing “If doughty deeds.” 
Well, papa came into the room, and interrupted so rudely, just in the 
middle of the sweetest shane. Said he, “ Mr. Darling”—isn’t it funny 
that his name should be Darling—‘ did you ever go to a Monday 
Popular Concert?” My teacher said, “No, sir,” upon which papa 
replied, “I have, sir, I have listened to Arabella Goddard, Pyeatte, 
and Joe Akim” (who are the last two, Mr. Egg?) “ and, upon my word, 
I can’t stand noise for some time to come. 1 shall lock up that piano, 
sir, and when Jenny wants another lesson you shall be sent for.” Mr. 
Darling looked so astonished, but he only answered, ‘Very well, sir,” 
and left the house, As for me I burst into tears, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
papa, how can you be so cruel?” Not that I cared about this locking 
the piano, for it has a very common lock to it, but the idea of losing my 
lessons was unbearable; and I was getting on so nicely, you cannot, 
think. But my crying was of no use, and papa is an obstinate, onugL 
man—there! But I have more to tell youthan this. You know papa’s 
bass viol, as he calls it, and you know that it stands in the corner be- 
hind his chair, Well, in the evening he kept looking round at it so 
uneasily, but at last he broke out after this fashion :—“ J never could 
rightly. manage the shift, but that Pyeatti (oh! I know now, he means 
Piatti) he is always on the shift.” ‘ Papa,” said I, quitealarmed, “ what 
are yoo talking about ?” Instead of answering, he cal'ed Jane, and g 
her this order:—* ‘Take my bass viol into the store-room at once.” Ji. ¢ 
took it, of course ; but you should have seen papa’s eyes follow it, and 
he presently shouts out—“ Put it in a dry corner, mind you.” “ Well 
papa,” said I, ‘if this comes of your going to the London concerts I 
prefer staying away.” ‘“ My wench,” he answered, “I’ve heard music, 
and can’t stand noise.” By-and-bye, after a long silence, he spoke up 
again—“ Jenny, who was Nestor?” I told him that I thought he was 
somebody who did something at the seige of .Troy ; but that did not 
satisfy him. Luckily our curate, Mr. Cope (a very high churchman), 
came in just then, and papa asked him about Nestor. ‘“ Mr. Warden,” 
said the curate, who always styles papa thus, “you must allude to 
Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople, who flourished a.p. 481. He 
was condemned and degraded from his episcopal dignity for his heretical 
opinions. See Hist. Trip. 12,c.4 and 5.” “ Was this Nestorius an old 
and venerable sage ?”‘said papa. “ He was a heretic’ answered Mr. Cope. 
“ Then I don’t mean him,” papa said again. The curate then went 
home to get a book, and settle the point. When he came back we 
found that I was right. Nestor was at the siege of Troy, but was more 
famous for age and wisdom. ‘ That’s enough,” said papa, “ Egg was 
right, but as for that tall, good-looking, young chap being a Nestor— 
fiddlesticks!” I was glad to hear you were right, dear Mr. Egg; but 
who is that “ tall, good-looking” gentleman? Is he Arthur Sullivan ? 
Do tell me what it all means, or is papa’s head turned? But I have 
worse to tell you than this, When Sunday came papa would not go to 
church, although I am sure Charley does play the organ beautifully. We 
missed him 80, for the churchwarden’s pew looked so empty, and he used 
to lead off the singing in such a style. Every body wondered, and kept 
asking me on the way home whether he was ill. But what do you 
think, dear Mr, Egg, 1 made Charley play out with “Sound the loud 
timbrel,” which papa cau’t abide. He says he doesn’t know what a 
timbrel was exactly, but it suggests trombones too much in being 
“loud” and beginning with a T. Dear Mr. Egg, if papa gets worse I 
will write again, and ask you to come down to advise us what to do.— 
Ever yours truly, Jenny Bopcer. 

P.S,—I re-open the letter to say that papa is the DEAREST, KINDEST, 
Best Of men, What do you think. In the course of the week there 
came down from Chappell’s a sonata by Beethoven—the “ Appas- 
sionata”—and on looking over it I found a slow movement, the air of 
which papa had been softly humming many times since his return 
from town. When his back was turned, and thanks to my duplicate 
key, I practised that movement with a plan in my head. So, last night, 
while papa was dozing in his chair, I softly opened the piano and softly 
played Beethoven's grand Andante. There was not a sound from where 
papa was sitting, but I felt he was listening, and when I had finished 
he quietly left the room, saying, without showing me his face, “ Jenny, 
you are a good girl, send for Mr. Darling to-morrow.” 

P.S. No, 2.—I find, on looking over this scrawl, that I have called 
Mr. Darling “ Charley” several times. Dear Mr. Egg, J can trust you, 
can’t I? J. B. 

I shall not comment upon my charming young friend's epistle, 
but leave it to find its way to your susceptible heart.—Remaining, 
my dear Doctor, yours fraternally, THappeEus Eee. 

The Watch, Jan. 30th. 

P.S.—Have you found that glove yet ? 


[The heart of a doctor of medicine is not susceptible. Neither 
has this doctor of medicine found his right-hand kid. On the 
contrary, he has not found it, but has thrown away his left hand, 
and walks kidless.—Qbrabam @avoke Bilent.] 





MapameE Puzzi’s Sorrees.—The second of these fashionable entertain- 
ments came off on Wednesday evening, Jan. 23, as on the occasion of 
the first concert, at the residence of the Marchioness of Downshire, 
Belgrave Square, and again attracted a brilliant and aristocratic audience. 
The programme presented many especial points of interest. Mdlle. 
Fanny Puzzi, daughter of the beneficiaire, made a remarkable impression. 
She sang the opening part of the scena from Der Frieschiitz and Bragza’s 
Serenata “ Legende Valaque,” with consummate taste and ability, 
displaying what indeed might be denominated a model style and 
method, and reflecting the very highest credit on the maternal 
instructions, That Mdlle. Fanny Puzzi should be heard so seldom in 
public is surprising ; and we trust the reception given to the young 
lady on Wednesday evening will have the effect of bringing her forward 
more frequently in the concert-room, of which she cannot fail to become 
a distinguished ornament. Mdlle. Puzzi was recalled after both her 
songs, and had to repeat Weber's scena. In Bragza’s “ Serenata,” 
Mdlle. Puzzi was admirably accompanied on the violoncello by M. 
Paque. Madame Martorelli Garcia sang the air, “Parto,” from 
Clemenza di Tito, and joined her caro sposo in Barnett's “ Singing 
Lesson,”. both performances being excellent. Miss Beasland was very 
successful in the air, ‘1 dreamt I was in heaven,” from Mr. Costa’s 
oratorio, Naaman. Other vocal pieces were supplied by Signor Ambo- 
netti, Mr. R. Drummond, Mr. Patey, and Signor Ciabatta, Signor 
Ambonetti being encored in the air, “‘ Quest’ o quella,” from Rigoletto, 
There were also some concerted morceaux. The instrumental performers 
were Miss Kathleen Ryan and Mrs. R. Blagrove, late Miss Freeth 
(pianoforte) ; Mr. R. Blagrove (concertina), and M. Paque (violoncello). 
Miss Kathleen Ryan played Weber’s Polacca Brillante, “ L’Hilarité”— 
a piece by no means within the grasp of every player—with admirable 
point and unfailing precision. The Polacea was taken at the legitimate 
speed, and the florid passages executed with the greatest possible 
neatness and crispness, murmurs of applause following the youthful 
artist throughout her performance. Miss Ryan makes rapid improve- 
ment. A duet on Welsh airs for concertina and pianoforte was capitally 
performed by Mr. and Mrs. R. Blagrove, the gentleman also playing 
the first movement of De Beriot’s concerto for the concertina, accompa- 
nied on the pianoforte by the lady. M. Paque gave two solos on the 
violoncello—Neidermever’s “Le Lac” and his own “ Tarentella”— 
with marked success. The accompanists at the piano were Herr Ganz, 
Signors Schira and Pilotti. 

Newsvury.—Mnrs. Joun Macrarren’s third Pianoforte and Vocal Con- 
cert, at the Mansion House, came off on Tuesday, Jan. 22nd.,and afforded 
another feast to the musical dilettanti of the surrounding district. 
Mrs, John Macfarren was cordially welcomed on her re-appearance, 
and her masterly interpretation of the works of genius she essayed 
called forth unanimous and frequent applause. Miss Robertine 
Henderson enhanced the evening’s enjoyment not a little by her 
animated and expressive vocalization. She was encored in no less than 
three songs, among which, G. A. Mactfarren’s graphic and impressive 
setting of Tennyson’s lines, “ Late, late, so late,” (‘ Idylls of the King”). 
Notwithstanding the extreme severity of the weather, the haJl was well 
filled, and the performance gave great delight to all present.—Corres- 
pondent. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Cassrr1, Perrer, & Gavrtx.—Part I. of ‘Cassell's Choral Music.” Edited by 
Henry Leslie. 








Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affectio.s of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 











NEW EDITION 


ae = = VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo FerRaki's celebrated method for The FORM ae 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitaica a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. . 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrant, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 
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SUNG BY 


MR. WILFORD MORGAN 





Silent Love 


ROMANCE. 


WORDS BY 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


wr 


‘ “ 
dal MUSIC BY THE LATE 


~ WV. Wallace 


Price Three Shillings. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 





Simor Cite Mlatter’s 


COMPOSITIONS. 





Grande Valse 

Il Folletto (Galop) 

Un Sogno D’Amore (Nocturne) . 
Una Notte D’Estate (Nocturne) 
Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Dancing Leaves. 

Mergellina (Barcarole) . 

La Harpe (Morceau de Salon) 
Souvenir D'Italie (Nocturne) 


Oh! dear, what can the matter 
be (Transcription) . 


The Fairy’s Dream . 





ORPHEE AUX ENFERS 
Arranged as a Duet. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 
Non E Ver. 
Non Torno. (Romanza) 

Lo Scopato. Sung by Mr. Santley 


(Romanza) 





LONDON: 


8. 
5 
df 
as 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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LOUIS ENGEL’S 
Hew Pieces for the Harmonium, 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 


8. d. 
Hunter’s Prayer ‘ . ‘ 20 
Cradle Song 1 6 
Larmes et Soupirs 3 0 
Le Coeur . ‘ ‘ 8 0 
Amour et Coquetterie 3 0 
Garibaldi March 3 0 





SIX SACRED MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 


1, Let the bright Seraphim . . Handel. 
2. He was despised . ‘ . Handel. 
38. Ave Verum . ‘ ; . Mozart. 
4, Sanctus . : : . . Beethoven. 
5. Austrian Hymn , : . Haydn. 
6. Hymn <¢ . ‘ ° . Luther. 





SIX SECULAR MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 


1, Come, sweet night .  . « (Masanielilo). 

2. Dal Tuo stellato ‘ ‘ . (Mosé). 

3. Chorus of Huntsmen ‘ . (Der Freischiitz). 
4 Quand je quittais la Normandie. (Robert le Diable). 
5 Stringe il periglio . e - (Huguenots). 

6. Il mio tesoro . ° ° - (Don Juan). 





THREE STUDIES FOR HARMONIUM, 
Three Shillings. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
In Two Books, each Three Shillings, 


ENGEL’S HARMONIUM ALBUM. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Containing a collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossini, Verdi, Balfe, Meyerbeer, Mozart, etc., as well 
as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, etc.) 

This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest In- 
structions for playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen 
paragraphs. These valuable Instructions, given by so experienced 
a teacher, and the best performer of the day, will be found nearly 
sufficient for Self-Instruction. 


ENGEL'S DUETS for HARMONIUM & PIANO, 











. Each Four Shillings. 
1. Lurline. 4. Oberon. 
2. Prophéte. 5. Faust. 
3. Don Giovanni. 6. Africane. 


ally fi. 


CHAPPELL AND CO,, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 











Played by the Composer 
at his 





VALSE [IMPROMPTU 


FOR THE 


KUHE. 


THREE SHILLINGS. 








“METZLER & C0, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 


Pianoforte Recitals in the Provinces. 





La Piquante 


PIANOFORTE. 
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BENEDICT’S 
NEW SONG, 


Sighing for 
Thee, 


Price Three Shillings. 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 


244, REGENT STREET, W. 





Published this Day. 


we, MY SWEETHEART 


WHEN A BOY. 


COMPOSED BY 


WILFORD MORGAN 


Price Four Shillings. 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 


244, REGENT STREET, W. 








NEW SONG py CLARIBEL 





' This Day, Price 4s. 





nirangers Yet 
SONG, 


LORD HOUGHTON 


_THE MUSIC BY 


CLARI BEL 


SUNG BY 


MDME. SAINTON-DOLBY. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO,, 
HOLLES S§1,..2ET. 





— ~ 


. rinted by = Rart, and Fenton, at No, 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Paris! 


Published by Wii Duncan Davison, at the Offi 
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